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The present volume, devoted to the memory of Ralph Emerson 
House, is based upon the premise that the most fitting tribute to a 
productive scholar is a publication which will itself be of service to 
scholarship. In keeping with this conviction, this prefatory note 
is not devoted to a personal eulogy of the friend and colleague whose 
untimely death all who knew him so deeply deplore. Its principal 
‘purpose is to bring together, for the use of scholars interested in his 
particular field of research, a reasonably complete record of his 
contributions to it. This purpose cannot be entirely accomplished 
by a personal bibliography. Much of Dr. House’s energy was 
devoted, not to personal investigation, but to the direction of tran- 
scriptions and other forms of research carried on by graduate stu- 
dents. In some cases he delegated even the direction of the work to 
some other member of the staff. Always, however, he furnished the 
materials, the technical training and the motivation, and the work 
done deserves a place in his record of achievement. 

A review of all of the activities of Dr. House is particularly 
desirable because of the character of the man himself. Always re- 
tiring and uncommunicative, he rarely spoke of his work, and al- 
most never of his personal research. As a result, not even his 
closest associates knew the exact nature or extent of his activity. 
Part of the data here presented were contributed by his former 
students, and others are the result of examination of library ma- 
terials and files of journals. In the aggregate, they give a fairly 
adequate idea of the achievements of a career marked by a singular- 
ly unselfish devotion to scholarship. 

Ralph Emerson House was born at Delhi, Delaware County, 
Iowa, December 31, 1873, the son of Leroy Sunderland and Lydia 
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(Wolf) House. He attended Yankton College, South Dakota, jy 
1894-’95, and later completed the work for the B.L. and A.M. a 
the University of Missouri, being granted both degrees in 1909, 
During the year 1902-’03 he studied at the Sorbonne, in Paris, and 
at Madrid, Spain. His acquaintance with the Spanish capital, be. 
gun thus early, was many times renewed in later years, as he 
returned there for study and research at least six times during his 
later career. 

In 1906, after intervals of teaching in the Central State Normal 
School of Oklahoma and the University of Utah, he again took up 
graduate work, this time at the University of Chicago. Here he 
studied with Dr. Karl Pietsch, an authority on the early Spanish 
theater, and became profoundly interested in that field of research, 
After three years of study, combined with an instructorship in the 
University of Chicago, he was granted the Ph.D. in 1909, present. 
ing as his thesis a critical edition of the Comedia Radiana of 
Agustin Ortiz. 

On March 26, 1911, he was married to Clara Louise Keller of 
Chicago, who survives him. Their daughter, Ruth DeMar House, 
is now Instructor in Spanish in Albion College, Albion, Michigan, 

After the completion of his graduate work, Dr. House remained 
at the University of Chicago until 1917, as instructor and assistant 
professor. During the year 1917-’18 he was curator of printed books 
in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America, in New York, 
and from 1918 to 1921 was associate professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at the University of Minnesota. 

In 1921 he came to the University of Iowa as Professor in charge 
of the Spanish side of the Department of Romance Languages, and 
within a few years he had built up an active center for research on 
early Spanish literature, particularly the drama of the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. During his intervals of study in Spain, 
he secured photostatic copies of many manuscripts of Spanish 
plays of the period, and until his death in April, 1940, he devoted 
his own efforts and those of his graduate students largely to the 
task of transcribing and editing them. The following seems to be 
an approximately complete list of the texts which he thus made 
available to scholars: 

Amores del alma con el principe de la luz (Quinta comedia y auto 


sacramental de los) 
Buena y santa doctrina (Auto sacramental y comedia décima de) 
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Burlas de Benitico (Las) 


Castillo de Emaus (Aucto del) 
> a Castillo de la Fee (Comedia sesta y auto sacramental del) 
L900, Cero y libertad de Sevilla por el rey don Fernando el Santo (El) 
Conbersién de Sant Pablo (Quarta comedia y auto sacramental de la) 
and Degollacién de Sant Jhoan (Auto de la) 
, be. Escala de Jacob (Comedia de la) 
sh Eucaristia (Sacramento de la) 
. Historia y adoracién de los tres Rreyes Magos (Comedia nobena de la 
y y 
Iglesia (Aucto de la) 
Nacimiento y vida de Judas (Comedia undécima del) 
Pacificacién de la Nueva Vizcaya por el Capitan Francisco de Urdinola 
Mal La 
, ~ a del alma (Segunda comedia que trata del) 
by Testamento de Christo (Comedia octaba y auto sacramental del) 
he Tirano Rrey Corbanto (Comedia yntitulada del) 
lish In addition to the transcriptions personally directed by Dr. 
ch, House, the following were made, from manuscripts provided by 
the him, under the direction of other members of the staff : 
* Bida y muerte de Nuestra Sefiora (Comedia de la) 
of Bruto ateniense (Comedia del) 


Locuras y amores del Principe Fisberto (Comedia de las) 
Nacimiento (Auto del) 

Ninive y su conversién 

Santo Fray Diego (Comedia del) 


* Teodora alejandrina, y penitencia, vida y muerte suya (La famosa) 
an, Vida y muerte de San Agustin (La) 
" Important as was the work of editing just mentioned, it was only 
: one of the types of scholarly activity sponsored by Dr. House. A 
“ considerable proportion of the theses for the doctorate which he 
: directed were devoted to linguistic or historical investigations on 
: early Spanish literature. Of this type are: 

A Critical Index of Sonnets in the Plays of Lope de Vega, by Lucile 
K. Delano. 
d ‘* Didlogos o Coloquios’’ of Pedro Mejia, by Margaret Mulroney. 
n The Historical Ballads of the ‘‘Manojuelo’’ of Gabriel Lobo Lasso de 

la Vega, by Robert N. Owens. 
t New Data on the Authorship of Act I of the ‘‘Comedia de Calisto y 
Melibea,’’ by Ruth Davis. 

, The Staging of Plays in the Spanish Peninsula prior to 1555, by Ronald 
h B. Williams. . 

A Study of the 1496 ‘‘Cancionero’’ of Juan del Encina, by Elliot B. 
d Scherr 
e 
: In order to facilitate the publication and distribution of the 
research carried on under his direction, Professor House founded 


in 1928 the ‘‘ University of Towa Studies in Spanish Language and 
Literature,’’ of which eight volumes were published before his 
death. Extensive as the series was, it did not inelude all of the out- 
put of his department. Always devoted to the best interests of his 
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students, he frequently urged them to publish their studies through 
some other channel, if financial or other considerations made jt 
desirable. It thus happens that, in addition to the volumes of the 
‘Towa Studies,’’ several theses prepared under his direction were 
published through other agencies. 

During his years of activity as a teacher, administrator ang 
director of research, his personal scholarly activity was not 
neglected. He prepared and published, in the course of his active 
life, some of the most searching studies produced during that 
period in his chosen field of research, as well as several articles on 
problems of teaching. Among these are: 


‘The Comedia Radiana of Agustin Ortiz,’’ Modern Philology, April, 
1910. 


‘¢The 1536 Text of the Egloga of Juan de Paris,’’ Modern Language 
Notes, January, 1913. 

‘*The Source of Bartolomé Palau’s Farsa Salmantina,’’ Romanic Re. 
view, July-September, 1913. 

‘*A Study of Encina and the £gloga Interlocutoria,’’ Romanic Revieu, 
October-December, 1916. 

‘*The Present Status of the Problem of Authorship of the Celestina,” 
Philological Quarterly, January, 1923. 

‘*The Survey Course in Spanish Literature,’’ Hispania, May, 1923. 

‘*Notes on the Authorship of the Celestina,’’ Philological Quarterly, 


April, 1924. 

‘*The Academie Status of Spanish,’’ School and Society, March 7, 
1925. 

‘*Some Verse of Jayme de Giiete,’’ Philological Quarterly, January, 
1931. 


His authoritative judgment on books which were appearing in 
his field was much in demand, and numerous book reviews on works 


of scholarship appeared in the same journals as the longer articles 


already mentioned. 

He also found time to edit Trois Contes de Theuriet, 1917, and 
Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, 1923, and to publish, in collaboration 
with the present writer, The Essentials of Spanish Grammar, 1932. 

Dr. House’s activity was not limited to purely scholarly pursuits. 
He was for many years a member of important university commit- 
tees, and was connected, often in an official capacity, with a number 
of campus and community organizations. He took great personal 
interest in his students, not only while they were on the campus 
but after graduation. His success in placing his graduates was due 
in no small measure to his wide acquaintance with potential em- 
ployers of teachers of Spanish, and his ability to determine which 
of several candidates would best fill a given position. 
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The news of his death was received by his many friends and 
associates all over the United States with expressions of the deepest 
regret, and with suggestions that his services to scholarship be 
given suitable recognition. It is in response to this spontaneous 
demand that the department and the university dedicate to his 
memory this special number of the Philological Quarterly, made up 
of contributions from distinguished scholars in his chosen field 
who wish in this way to express their affection and esteem. 
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RASGOS ESENCIALES DE LAS VOCALES CASTELLANAs 


By TomAs Navarro TomAs 
Columbia University 


Las observaciones siguientes no son aplicables solamente a las 
vocales espaiiolas consideradas en la pronunciacién propia de 
Castilla. Las circunstancias que aqui se sefialan, corresponden en 
su mayor parte al caracter general que estos sonidos ofrecen en 
todos los paises en que se habla espanol. En la estructura fonética 
de la lengua espajfiola las vocales son un elemento mas firme y uni- 
forme que las consonantes. Las diferencias de pronunciacién que 
ocurren en espafiol entre unos paises y otros afectan a las conson- 
antes mas que a las vocales. Sin embargo, un analisis escrupuloso de 
las vocales, fundado especialmente sobre el habla castellana, no 
puede atribuir valor universal dentro del mundo hispanico a todos 
los detalles que se observan en la pronunciacién de estos sonidos. 
La ensefanza tradicional de la prosodia espafiola presentaba las 
cinco vocales fundamentales como sonidos uniformes e invariables, 
La fonética moderna ha senalado la existencia de variantes distintas 
en la pronunciacién regular de cada una de esas vocales. En él 
fondo no existe contradiccién entre ambas ensefanzas. Desde el 
punto de vista de su funcién semantica, las vocales espafiolas se 
reducen en efecto a los cinco fonemas citados. En la conciencia 
lingiiistica de las personas de este idioma no figura cada vocal mas 
que bajo una sola representacién fonolégica. Cualquiera de esas 
cinco vocales puede sufrir modificaciones de timbre dentro de los 
limites de su tipo cardinal sin que tales modificaciones afecten en 
espafiol a la significacién de la palabra en que la vocal se encuentra. 
La fonética moderna, en efecto, no ha descubierto que el espaiiol 
posea mayor numero de vocales que las que tradicionalmente se han 
venido enseMando. Su labor ha consistido simplemente en alcanzar 
un conocimiento mas preciso de dichos sonidos, demonstrando que, 
lejos de ofrecer la uniformidad de timbre que se les atribuia, cada 
uno de ellos experimenta, en determinadas circunstancias, cambios 
perceptibles que, sin alterar la unidad fonolégica de la vocal ni el 
valor semantico de los vocablos, influyen en el caracter fonético de 
la lengua y en Ja diferenciacién de las modalidades del habla re- 
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gional 0 dialectal. No se trata, por consiguiente, de meros accidentes 
fonéticos sin valor expresivo. En realidad no hay modificacién 
alguna en la pronunciacién de las vocales o de las consonantes es- 
pafiolas que no encierre algtin sentido en relacién con el medio geo- 
grafico y social en, que cada persona ha adquirido sus habitos lin- 
giiisticos. 

Para expresar estas diferencias entre las vocales espafiolas se 
emplean las mismas denominaciones con que se indican los diversos 
tipos vocalicos de otros idiomas. Los nombres de vocales abiertas 
y cerradas no se usan, sin, embargo, en espafiol con la plena signifi- 
eacién con que ordinariamente se emplean en fonética general. De 
una parte, como ya se ha dicho, las variantes abiertas y cerradas 
de una misma vocal no representan en espanol tipos individualiza- 
dos y distintos dentro del sistema fonolégico de la lengua. De otra 
parte las medidas organicas y acisticas de estas variantes espafiolas 
no coinciden exactamente con las proporciones que los fonéticos 
suelen sefialar a las vocales cerradas y abiertas en. el cuadro de 
valores cardinales de estos fonemas. 

El timbre de los tipos cerrados de la vocales e y o parece ofrecer 
earacteres semejantes en toda el area de las lenguas romanicas. 
Aunque un analisis escrupuloso pueda encontrar discrepancias 
apreciables en la realizacién fonética de esos sonidos, no sélo entre 
las lenguas indicadas sino en el campo particular de cada una de 
ellas, la experiencia comun atestigua sobre este punto coincidencias 
esenciales que dan fundamento a la determinacién de los tipos 
genéricos de las vocales e y o cerradas como sonidos definidos y 
regulares en la fonologia de conjunto de dichas lenguas. Las in- 
vestigaciones sobre geografia lingiiistica referentes a los paises 
neolatinos no parecen haber tropezado con ningtiin obstaculo im- 
portante para representar bajo conceptos y signos uniformes las 
formas fonéticas correspodientes a las vocales indicadas. 

En castellano, las variantes de e y o que se consideran como 
cerradas difieren considerablemente de los tipos generales que a 
tales sonidos se asignan. Mas que vocales propiamente cerradas, las 
variantes castellanas no son sino sonidos medios de timbre mas 
abierto y claro que el que presentan en las otras lenguas. Es co- 
nocido el efecto de sonidos demasiado cerrados que la e y la o pro- 
ducen en los oidos castellanos cuando son pronunciadas, en palabras 
como peso, canté, boda, pasd, ete., por personas de lengua francesa 
0 italiana. Dentro del mismo territorio peninsular los catalanes y 
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portugueses, al hablar espafiol, dan también generalmente a |as 
voeales ¢, 0, en palabras como las mencionadas, sonidos mas cerradgs 
que los que se oyen en Castilla. En la fonética catalana y porty. 
guesa es corriente indicar el timbre ordinario de las vocales ¢er. 
radas ¢, 0, considerandolo como coincidente con el que ofrecen egag 
mismas vocales en italiano y en francés. Los sonidos castellanos 
correspondientes a dichas vocales no muestran esa coincidencia. La 
inclusién generalizadora de estos sonidos bajo las mismas férmulas 
y signos con que se representan las vocales cerradas e¢, 0 en esas 
otras lenguas daria idea inexacta de la realidad fonética del habla 
castellana. 

La distinta posicién del castellano en lo que se refiere a este 
asunto se observa igualmente atendiendo a la calidad de las 
variantes abiertas de esas mismas vocales. La distancia entre estas 
variantes abiertas y las cerradas es menor en. castellano que en las 
demas lenguas romances. La diferencia de timbre que el castellano 
presenta entre la e de terco y la de peso o entre la o de borla, y la 
de boda no constituye un contraste tan claramente perceptible como 
lo es en general el que se aprecia, por ejemplo, en italiano entre 
festa y sapeva, o en francés entre porte y dos. Las variantes de 
€ y o representadas usualmente como abiertas en las transcripciones 
fonéticas de la pronunciacién castellana son en realidad sonidos 
semiabiertos con articulacién intermedia entre las formas antes 
indicadas, — formas medias mas bien que cerradas, segan se ha 
visto, — y los tipos propiamente abiertos del italiano o del francés. 
La distancia entre tales variantes medias y semiabiertas es, sin en- 
bargo, bastante perceptible e importante en castellano para que 
deba ser tenida en cuenta no sdlo en el plano del estudio lingiiistico 
sino en la ensefianza practica de la pronunciaci6én de esta lengua. 

Por otra parte el castellano no usa vocales relajadas e incoloras 
andlogas a la e muda del francés 0 a la e inacentuada del portugués 
y del catalan. Las vocales inacentuadas muestran en general en 
catalan y portugués un sonido menos definido y preciso que en 
castellano. La posicion débil respecto al acento de intensidad repre- 
senta sin duda en las vocales castellanas cierto grado de atenuacién 
en cuanto a la claridad del sonido, pero sin que esta modificacién 
llegue hasta el punto de hacer perder a las vocales en ningiin caso 
el caracter esencial del tipo a que corresponden. Hasta en pro- 
nunciacién italiana las vocales inacentuadas parecen alterar su 
calidad acistica mas que en castellano, a lo cual contribuye proba- 
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plemente el hecho de que el italiano, como el francés, reduce con- 
siderablemente la duracién de esas vocales, a la vez que alarga la de 
las vocales acentuadas, estableciendo entre unas y otras una dife- 
rencia también mayor que la que bajo este aspecto se observa en 
castellano normal. 

El portugués posee un complejo vocalismo en que ocupan lugar 
importante los sonidos mixtos, de timbre vago e impreciso. Ocurre 
en portugués, en grado mas desarrollado y activo que en otras 
lenguas, la influencia de la metafonia vocalica, en virtud de la 
cual el timbre de la vocal acentuada se cierra y oscurece cuando la 
vocal final del mismo vocablo es también un sonido cerrado. La 
influencia que las consonantes nasales ejercen en portugués sobre las 
vocales no se limita a la simple nasalizacién de los sonidos ori- 
ginarios sino que afecta mas profundamente a la calidad articulatoria 
y acistica de estos sonidos. Con frecuencia las vocales inacentuadas 
en portugués no solo se atentan en la forma indicada, sino que se 
abrevian y ensordecen, y en determinadas circunstancias se su- 
primen por completo. El vocalismo portugués, al contrario que el 
castellano, no se distingue por la regularidad y precisién de los 
sonidos, sino por el delicado mecanismo de sus inflexiones y matices. 
Las vocales gallegas presentan rasgos mas claros y definidos que las 
portuguesas, y la pronunciacién brasilefia muestra asimismo, al 
parecer, por lo que se refiere a este punto, formas menos complejas 
y oscuras que las del portugués peninsular. 

En el sistema vocalico del catalan la posicién acentuada hace 
sobresalir los sonidos abiertos y claros, mientras que fuera de esa 
posicién, las vocales adoptan, sobre todo en el catalan barcelonés, 
formas oscurecidas y relajadas. En algunas modalidades del catalan 
las vocales ¢ y o en posicién acentuada aleanzan medidas ultra- 
abiertas. Para el oido habituado a la pronunciacién de Castilla el 
catalan se distingue por el empleo relativamente frecuente de 
vocales mas abiertas que las ordinarias, mientras que el portugués 
se selala mas especialmente por el predominio de variantes cerradas. 
La tendencia a la abertura de las vocales aparece reforzada en 
Valencia, en algunas partes de las Islas Baleares y en otros puntos 
de la zona lingiiistica catalana. En muchos casos, vocales ori- 
ginariamente cerradas como, por ejemplo, la e acentuada de cera o 
verde y la o de todo o flor, se oyen como tales vocales cerradas en 
portugués, como sonidos plenamente abiertos en valenciano y balear 
y como formas intermedias, de timbre medio o semiabierto, en el 
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territorio castellano. La posicién de cada lengua en la medida 
relativa del timbre vocalico, segan se refleja en estos ejemplos, ex. 
plica el hecho de que el contraste entre las variantes abiertas y 
cerradas de las referidas vocales sea en castellano menor que en 
catalan y portugués. 

Otro rasgo fonético que afecta a las vocales y que permite ad. 
vertir tendencias diferentes entre estas lenguas es el que se refiere 
a la velarizacién. De un modo general la pronunciacién de todos 
los sonidos catalanes y portugueses parece siempre mas 0 menos 
matizada de resonancia velar. El punto basico de la articulacién que 
podria considerarse como centro o eje del sistema fonoldégico de estas 
lenguas parece corresponder a una linea del campo articulatorio mis 
interior que la que sirve de base ordinaria a la pronunciacién 
eastellana. El] sonido que mejor puede senalarse como exponente de 
esta diferencia es el de la 1 velar. En portugués y catalan la / final 
de silaba presenta un sonido mas oscuro, grave y posterior que el 
que muestra la / castellana en esa misma posicién. La velarizacién 
de la a delante de dicha 7 y en los demas casos en que tal variante 
de a ocurre, aleanza asimismo en catalan y portugués un nivel mas 
alto que en castellano. Los efectos de esta tendencia se manifiestan 
también en el tinte mixto que la a y las vocales anteriores e, i ad- 
quieren de ordinario en portugués y catalan en posicién inacentuada. 

Dentro del dominio de estas lenguas la articulacién hueca y velar 
se da sin duda con rasgos mas visibles y desarrollados en unas zonas 
que en otras. La velarizacién portuguesa produce la impresién de 
ser mas intensa e interior que la catalana. Es cierto que puede 
contribuir a esta impresién el hecho de que los sonidos portugueses 
se producen en general con las mandibulas relativamente cerradas. 
La escala de abertura del 4ngulo de las mandibulas en la pro- 
nunciacién portuguesa es menor que en la castellana, asi como en la 
pronunciacién castellana es menor que en la catalana. Por esto la 
velarizacién catalana tiene cierto tono hueco, resonante y enfatico 
que no es corriente en portugués. En algunas gentes valencianas el 
habla hueca y resonante muestra formas muy desarrolladas. La 
velarizacién que se observa en. gallego, del tipo interior de la por- 
tuguesa, pero mas suave y abierta que ésta, pone un sello un poco 
engolado en la pronunciacién. La base comin de estos efectos con- 
siste en la tendencia a dar a las cavidades posteriores del canal vocal 
una amplitud mayor que la que se usa ordinariamente en la ar- 
ticulacién de los sonidos castellanos. 
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La velarizacién ocurre en castellano en circunstancias especiales 
de expresién afectada. En la tipologia general de la voz la pro- 
nunciacion engolada tiene empaque sefiori! y aristocratico. El tono 
hueco y recortado de la pronunciacién popular madrilena obedece 
evidentemente a una actitud de afectacién. En algunos lugares de 
la region murciana existe una pronunciacién particular de la ch que 
tiie de timbre hueco y enfatico a las vocales inmediatas. Fuera de 
easos de esta especie no parece que haya zonas castellanas en que la 
velarizacion se practique de la manera general con que, bajo dis- 
tintos aspectos de articulacién y desarrollo, se produce en gallego- 
portugués y en valencianocatalan. 

Después de las observaciones sefaladas resulta interesante ex- 
tender esta comparacién a las vocales vascas. Fuera del dialecto 
vasco suletino, en la Vasconia francesa, que posee el sonido de la 
ii— palatal labializada — recibido probablemente del francés, los 
demas dialectos vascos, en. Francia y Espaiia, emplean vocales idén- 
ticas a las castellanas. La e y la o vaseas coinciden con las easte- 
llanas en los rasgos esenciales de su articulacién y timbre. El vasco, 
como el castellano, no posee variantes abiertas y cerradas de estas 
vocales con distinto valor fonolégico. El sonido con que dichas 
vocales se pronuncian en vasco no es el de los tipos cerrados 0 abiertos 
que la e y o tienen en francés, italiano, catalan o portugués, sino el 
de la e y o castellanas, en unos casos medias y semiabiertas en otros. 
Las cireunstancias fonéticas que concurren en la diferenciacién de 
estas variantes medias y semiabiertas coinciden también funda- 
mentalmente en castellano y en vasco. 


No tiene el vasco vocales mixtas y relajadas como el portugués y 
el catalan ni tampoco vocales nasalizadas como el franeés y el portu- 
gués. El vasco, en fin, es tan ajeno como el castellano al modo 
interior de articulacién y a Ja resonancia velar del portugués y del 
catalan. La semejanza de las vocales vascas con las castellanas ha 
sido notada por personas de diversas procedencias y especialmente 
por el profesor francés Henri Gavel, autor del estudio mas extenso 
y completo sobre fonética vascongada. Mi experiencia personal 
advirtié igualmente esa semejanza en el trabajo que dediqué hace 
afios al andlisis de la pronunciacién guipuzcoana. Las vocales vascas 
y castellanas suenan, en efecto, del mismo modo, aunque etimolégica 
y morfol6gicamente las palabras en que esos sonidos se oyen no 
guarden entre si ninguna relacién. 
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Sin necesidad de preparacién especial sobre estas materias, 9 
oido castellano aprecia que el espafiol hablado por los vascos resulta 
mas ajustado a la pronunciacién de Castilla que el que se oye en 
labios de catalanes, valencianos o gallegos. Aplicando espon. 
taneamente los mismos habitos fonéticos de su lengua regional, ¢ 
vasco sitiia con acierto la pronunciacién de las vocales castellanas 
en el punto de abertura, tensién y calidad que les corresponde, 
Sélo a costa de larga practica y cuidadosa atencién suelen lograr log 
catalanes, valencianos y baleares, al hablar espafiol, evitar sus e y 9 
ténicas, a veces demasiado abiertas y a veces demasiado cerradas, 
su @ acentuada, en unos casos palatal, tensa y rasgada, y en otros 
velar, grave y oscura, asi como sus a y é inacentuadas, de timbre 
indistinto y vacilante. Igualmente dificil es para los gallegos acomo. 
darse a la pronunciaci6n castellana dando a sus vocales e y o finales 
de palabra un timbre mas abierto que el que tienen en su propia 
lengua y aclarando en general el caracter de su articulacién, re 
ducida de movimientos y matizada de resonancias interiores. Los 
vascos, en cambio, naturales de una lengua fundamentalmente dis. 
tinta de los demas idiomas peninsulares, son por su parte los que 
con mas facilidad se compenetran con el fondo de una materia de 
naturaleza tan sutil y de funcién tan esencial en la caracterizacién 
de la fonologia castellana. 

No es probable que esta conformidad se haya producido por 
castellanizacién del vocalismo vasco ni tampoco por influencia del 
vasco sobre el castellano. Baste notar que las semejanzas sefaladas 
no se refieren solamente a los dialectos vascoespanoles sino también 
a los vascofranceses. En todo el dominio eusquérico las vocales 
ofrecen caracteres esencialmente uniformes. Ni el labortano, ni el 
bajonavarro, ni el mismo suletino, fuera del mencionado caso de la 
ui, han acomodado sus vocales a los tipos y formas del vocalismo 
francés. Las diferencias fonéticas entre los dialectos vascos afectan, 
sobre todo, como en espajiol, a la pronunciacién de las consonantes. 
Conocida es, ademas, la firmeza del vasco en la conservacién de sus 
peculiaridades lingiiisticas y la existencia en su repertorio fonolégico 
de sonidos consonantes cuya articulacién no tiene equivalente en 
la fonética francesa ni en la castellana. 

Por otra parte, tratandose de pueblos tan estrechamente unidos 
por lazos histéricos y geograficos, no puede parecer convincente la 
idea de que la semejanza entre las vocales castellanas y vascas sea 
un hecho puramente casual sin relacién alguna de parentesco ni de 
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tradicién comtin. La precisién y claridad que se observa en el timbre 
de estos sonidos hacen suponer una tradicién definida y antigua. 
E] vocalismo castellano parece haberse afirmado desde hace siglos 
en formas esencialmente uniformes e invariables. Hay tendencias 
de asimilacién, disimilacién y reduccién de hiatos que afectan es- 
pecialmente a las vocales inacentuadas y que han actuado en todo 
tiempo y continiian operando sobre la forma fonética de algunas 
palabras; pero la existencia de estos fenédmenos no significa vague- 
dad o vacilacién por lo que se refiere a la calidad de los sonidos 
mismos. El autor del poema latino del siglo XII sobre la Conquista 
de Almeria hace presumir un remoto eco de la pronunciacién de 
estas vocales al referirse a los guerreros castellanos diciendo que las 
palabras resonaban en sus labios con la sonoridad marcial de las 
trompetas y el tambor. En el siglo del juglar del Cid, como en el de 
Alfonso el Sabio, del Arcipreste de Hita, de Nebrija o de Cervantes, 
las vocales castellanas se han oido probablemente con los mismos 
sonidos con que hoy se pronuncian. Lo que puede deducirse de la 
escritura de las rimas, de las referencias de los escritores o de la 
tradicién popular, indica que la lengua a través de esos siglos no ha 
debido experimentar sobre este punto ninguna modificacién apre- 
ciable. 

Es probable que las condiciones peculiares de las vocales vascas 
y castellanas se encuentren. también en lugares dialectales de Francia 
vecinos al vasco. Desgraciadamente ni el Atlas Lingiiistico de 
Francia ni los estudios dedicados al habla dialectal de dichos lugares 
proporcionan informacién suficientemente detallada sobre esta 
cuestién. Sabido es que el interés de la investigacién lingiiistica ha 
puesto en general mas atencién en la evolucién histérica de los 
sonidos que en la descripcién minuciosa de sus caracteres fonéticos. 
Las voeales vascocastellanas, con su especial fisonomia de sonidos 
medios y semiabiertos, se distinguen sin gran esfuerzo de los tipos 
normales de las vocales abiertas y cerradas. Esperemos que el drea 
de esas vocales vascocastellanas sea algin, dia convenientemente 
deslindada, asi en su linea francesa como en sus limites peninsulares. 
Un punto en que el gaseén aparece desde luego en desacuerdo con la 
tradici6n que estos hechos representan es la subsistencia en dicho 
dialecto de la dualidad fonolégica de tipos abiertos y cerrados de 
las vocales ¢ y o. Puede haber sin embargo puntos de esta regién 
donde el viejo fondo ibérico en que tales hechos hacen pensar se 
refleje en las vocales del mismo modo que en otros rasgos de la 
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pronunciacién gascona. En Espaiia, la extensién de las vocal 
eastellanas incluye a Aragon y alcanza a parte de Cataluiig y 
Valencia, pero no comprende por entero a Extremadura ni a Ap. 
dalucia. En los paises hispanoamericanos, a juzgar por las noticias 
que se van conociendo acerca de este asunto, la pronunciacién de las 
vocales muestra asimismo ciertas diferencias entre unas zonas y 
otras, sin quebranto de la unidad fundamental de sus tipos fonétiegg, 

Se comprende que la pronunciacién de las vocales haya sido en 
toda ocasién materia especialmente sensible a las tendencias del 
substrato lingiiistico de cada pueblo. La experiencia actual nog 
ilustra acerca de la influencia que los habitos fonéticos de la lengua 
materna ejercen en la percepcién e imitacién de los sonidos de otra 
lengua extrafa. Se interpretan en general estos sonidos haciéndoles 
corresponder con los que mas se les asemejan entre aquellos que cada 
uno conoce por su propia lengua. Al reproducir el sonido extran. 
jero, la forma fonética que se le da trata de acomodarse a la del 
fonema propio que se considera equivalente. La base de esta adap. 
tacién aproximativa reside en la naturaleza relativamente flexible 
del fonema mismo, cuya unidad lingiiistica no impide que su pro. 
nunciacién ofrezea variantes distintas aun entre personas de una 
misma lengua. En las regiones bilingiies, la pronunciacién del 
idioma oficial 0 nacional se adapta ordinariamente a la fonética 
peculiar del habla de cada regién. Cuando el habla local desaparece, 
sin solucién de continuidad en el fondo de la poblaci6én, sus ten- 
dencias fonéticas quedan impresas en el idioma que la sustituye. 

En el encuentro fonolégico del latin y de la lengua primitiva 
correspondiente a la, parte del norte de Espana en que nacié el 
romance castellano, las vocales latinas, aprendidas de los soldados y 
colonos romanos, debieron impregnarse de las maneras y condiciones 
peculiares de la pronunciacién indigena. La persistencia de estos 
habitos tuvo de su parte la situacién apartada de esta comarca y la 
secular resistencia y lentitud con que se incorpor6 a la romanizacién. 
Con el reflejo de sus sonidos vocalicos la vieja lengua ibérica 
desaparecida transmitiria a la nueva habla romanica una parte 
esencial de su tradicién eufénica. El sello local del latin cantabrico, 
vecino del resistente iberovasco, quedé sin duda latente en las ten- 
dencias que han modelado la calidad de las vocales y de otros 
elementos del habla de Castilla. 
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THE POEM OF THE CID VIEWED AS A NOVEL 


By GeorcE TyLER NortTHuP 
University of Chicago 


That the mediaeval epic of Spain differs radically from that of 
any other nation has often been stated. It is far more historic and 
realistic, for it is almost contemporaneous with the events de- 
scribed instead of having been written centuries later, as in the 
ease of other national epics. Perhaps the cantar de gesta, better 
than any other form of the epic, permits us to glimpse what all 
epic poetry was like in its lost beginnings, before romance and 
tradition had distorted historic fact to the benefit of romantic 
fiction. 

Aristotle stated that if a poet were to turn the History of 
Herodotus into hexameters the result would not be an epic; an epic 
must have a hero, unity, drama, an element of fiction. The imagin- 
ary Greek poet would have achieved, not an epic but an example of 
that very inferior genre, the rhymed chronicle. The Poem of the 
Cid is no rhymed chronicle, but a true epic with its outstanding 
hero, its dramatic and well-ordered plot, with only enough of the 
element of fiction to serve the purposes of art. 

It is, therefore, an epic, but an epic with a difference; and this 
difference is due not merely to the fact that it was written by one 
of the Cid’s contemporaries, at a time when, the true picture of the 
hero had not yet been blurred by legend, but also to the fact that it 
embodies the realism and humor so characteristic of Spanish litera- 
ture. No other epic has such well developed characters, or, if we 
except other lost Spanish epics, presents so true a picture of con- 
temporary life. The Poem of the Cid is not only an epic but Spain’s 
first novel. It may therefore be helpful to reread it for the picture 
it presents of mediaeval life in Spain, just as one might read a 
Balzacian novel for a view of 19th century France. 

The Poem of the Cid has the most perfect structural unity. 
What is the theme? Modern literature offers numerous examples of 
“suecess’’ stories, as for example the rise of a captain of industry 
from humble beginnings. The Poem of the Cid is a ‘‘success”’ story 
of an eleventh century business man who holds honor dearer than 
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gold. The hero is presented at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, 4 
member of the lesser nobility, before the story opens, he has 
achieved conspicuous military success; but through the machina. 
tions of his archenemy Garcia Ordéfiez he has lost the royal fayor. 
We meet him first under sentence of exile, impoverished, ruined, 
His task is first to secure financial, military, and political inde. 
pendence, and then the restoration of royal favor. We take leaye 
of him when all these things have been accomplished. The poem’s 
theme is the rehabilitation of a personality. 

History tells us that the climax of the Cid’s career was the cap. 
ture of Valencia. Influenced by later tradition, we are accustomed 
to regard him as the champion of the cross against the crescent and 
one who enlarged the frontiers of Christian Spain. All such ideas 
must be dismissed if we are to understand the poem. Our poet is 
blind to the political and religious significance of his hero’s career, 
The capture of Valencia is a mere episode, the significance of which 
is chiefly financial. The loot is the all important matter: 

Los que foron de pie cavalleros se fazen ; 

el oro e la plata ; quien vos lo podrie contar? 
Todos eran ricos quantos que alli ha. 

Mio Cid Don Rodrigo la quinta mando tomar, 


en el auer monedado treynta mill marcos le caen, 
e los otros aueres ; quien los podrie contar? 


Much more space is devoted to the little skirmish of Alcocer. The 
patriotic note is scarcely sounded. If the once-used phrase Castiella 
la gentil recalls la douce France of the Roland, it means little in an 
age when loyalty to a feudal lord came before devotion to one’s 
native soil. And the religious motive is equally weak in an age of 
tolerance, when Moors were admired, not hated. The climax comes 
with the great trial scene and the subsequent victory of the Cid’s 
champions over the Infantes de Carrién. We take leave of the Cid 
at the moment of his personal vindication, when with wealth and 
honor recovered and restored to royal favor, his daughters are 
wedded to princes. Clearly, then, the artistic unity of the poem is 
concerned with the Cid’s personal honor problem. The theme, to 
repeat, is the loss and subsequent recovery of a loyal vassal’s honor. 
Great events are only incidentally treated. 

After the initial disgrace the Cid’s fortunes mount in an u- 
checked ascending curve. His first victories are petty. Their in- 
creasing importance is indicated by the greater and greater booty 
gained and the ever richer presents sent the king. 
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A todos los menores cayeron cient marcos de plata. 

entre oro e plata fallaron tres mill marcos, 

de las otras ganancias non auie recabdo. 
These and many such allusions prove that the Cid is presented as 
he really was, a freebooter who fought for profit. In the eleventh 
century the only road to wealth for the Castilian was to gain it in 
warfare with the more highly civilized Moors. But the important 
fact, on which the poet insists, is that the Cid gained all this as a 
‘self-made man,’’ not as one favored but as one handicapped by 
the opposition of king and nobles: 


Tantos cavallos en diestro, gruessos e corredores, 
Mio Cid se los ganara, que non ge los dieron en don. 


In the end he can proudly boast of himself : 
Antes fu minguado agora rico es. 


Important as wealth was to the poet-chronicler, honor was much 
more so. The battle for honor is waged in the Cortes de Toledo. In 
many a modern play and novel we have striking court scenes, but 
the author of the Poem of the Cid is perhaps the first in literary 
history to sense the drama which may lie in court proceedings. The 
debates of the parties, the Cid’s three climactic demands, the judi- 
cial combat, provide thrills far exceeding those of the battle scenes. 
It is the most strikingly original feature of this epic that the 
climax occurs in court and not upon the battlefield. 

The Poem of the Cid is like a modern novel by reason of its good 
characterization. Some personages are little developed, but the im- 
portant ones are drawn with realistic fidelity and sometimes with 
humor. 

In the Cid himself we see the ideal feudal chieftain of a time 
when the better aristocrats were no mere parasites but rendered 
important social service. It may be no accident that this hero 
sprang from the lesser nobility, for those who stemmed from the 
high nobility, like the Infantes de Carrién, were often degenerate. 
The Cid is brave in battle, sagacious, wily even, and possessed of a 
practical spirit. Yet having gained wealth he makes use of it with 
much sense of social responsibility. He is devoted to his family, 
generous in his benefactions to the church, and never fails to share 
his booty fairly with the least of his dependents. A noble, dignified, 
stately creation, we see him in his prime, a realistic, not a romantic, 
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figure. Rodrigo has none of the traits of a Rodrigue. The one 
blemish in his character is his treatment of the Jews, but the sly 
trick played upon them caused him many twinges of conscience, 
The fact that the victims are left unreimbursed, in spite of Minaya 
Alber Fafiez’s assurance late in the poem that they are to be re. 
warded, is doubtless due to the author’s oversight or to a lacuna in 
the manuscript. 

In presenting the figure of King Alfonso VI the poet required 
much circumspection. A great king cannot be represented as a 
villain. That he was a harsh feudal lord to a faithful vassal is 
sufficiently indicated, but the blame is laid upon Garcia Ordéjiez 
and the other malos mestureros. Here we may see the germ of the 
idea of cabinet responsibility and the doctrine that the king can do 
no wrong. Evil councillors are alone to blame. As the Cid grows 
in prosperity and sends richer and richer presents to him, Alfonso 
gradually relents, until in the end relations between the two grow 
cordial. For reasons of state the two men had to patch up their 
differences. The Cid’s hold upon Valencia was too precarious with- 
out the support of Castile. Alfonso, for his part, could not run the 
risk that his powerful vassal should set up as an independent 
monarch in Valencia. In the trial scene Alfonso enacts the attrac- 
tive réle of a judge zealous for fair play and justice. 

In contrast to the Cid, who stands for the self-made leader with 
a sense of noblesse oblige, the poet heaps his scorn upon the older, 
degenerate feudal houses. The Infantes de Carrién, born with silver 
spoons in their mouths, are snobbish parasites, cruel to their wives, 
cowards in battle. These treacherous weaklings are victims of low 
comedy in the episode of the lion. Like master, like man. Their 
retainers are of the same sort. Their father and head of the clan 
is likewise treated with contempt: 


Ansuor que era bullidor, 
que es Jargo de lengua, mas en lo al non es tan, no. 


This talkative, comic personage is foil to the Cid’s tongue-tied but 
brave Per Vermiidoz. In his snobbery he ridicules the Cid as the 
owner of gristmills. His dress is effeminate and his chief concern 
is for the creature comforts: 


Manto armiio e un brial rastrando, 
vermejo viene, ca era almorzado. 


And Mujio Gustioz twits him: 
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Antez almuerzas que vayas a oracion, 
a los que das paz, fartaslos aderredor. 


The Cid’s archenemy, Garcia Orddiiez, also plays an undignified 
role. In the missing first pages of the cantar the Cid plucked his 
peard after defeating him in the battle of Cabra, an incident which 
he fails not to recall in the trial scene. The contemptuous nick- 
name Crespo, Curly, clings to him. 

The Cid’s kinsmen and vassals are all that can be desired as to 
loyalty and bravery. They share their leader’s fortunes in good 
times and bad, and in return are richly rewarded. Minaya Albar 
Fanez, the crafty Martin Antolinez, Martin Miiioz, Félez Mufioz 
are all of a sort and lack individuality. On the contrary, Pero 
Vermiidoz, nicknamed Pero Mudo, is a well characterized personage. 
He is the man of deeds not words. Brave but undisciplined, he 
almost loses his life in the battle of Aleocer by disobeying the Cid’s 
orders, but is nevertheless rescued ky his lord and uncle after dis- 
arranging the order of battle. He is first to plant the banner of 
Castile on the walls of Valencia. He carries his loyalty to the point 
of seeking to cover the shame of Don Ferrando de Carrién by 
letting him pose as the conqueror of the Moor Aladraf, whom he 
himself had slain. He goes on many an embassy but lets the others 
talk. This stammerer remains laconic or silent until the great trial 
seene for which the poet with artistic anticipation has been saving 
him. That Dumb Peter should make the longest and most effective 
plea in court is the chief comic incident in the poem: 


Detienesele la lengua, non puede delibrar, 
mas quando enpiega, sabed, nol da vagar. 


The speech is 51 lines in length. Dumb Peter is a comic character, 
but one not wanting in dignity. He commands respect. 

Feminine characters are unimportant in a true epic. In the 
Poem of the Cid all element of romance is quite properly lacking. 
Ximena is a statuesque figure. She kneels before the Cid, kisses his 
hand, is loyal and subservient. The daughters, Elvira and Sol, are 
sketchily drawn. The attitude of all three toward husband and 
father is similar to that of the vassals to their lord. In return they 
receive affection and devotion. Their femininity appears when 
they show terror at the sound of the Moorish kettledrums. Like 
one of the Germanic chieftains described by Tacitus, the Cid likes 
to ‘‘show off’’ before his women. He puts Babieca through his 
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paces and performs various feats of arms. When Ximena jg 
alarmed by the Moorish attacks on Valencia soon after her arrival, 
the Cid smilingly tells her that the Moors are obligingly providing 
dowries for the daughters. He wants her to witness the battle, for 
she has power to inspire: 


Crecem el coracon por que estades delant. 


He thinks the ladies should be eye-witnesses to the process of earn- 
ing a livelihood : 


Veran por los ojos commo se gana el pan. 


This is another passage representing war as a practical pursuit, not 
a crusade. 

Three foreign characters are portrayed with a remarkable lack 
of racial prejudice. The Moor Avengalbén, the Cid’s ally (Amigo 
de paz), possesses every knightly virtue. The relations between him 
and the Cid are true to the spirit of the times, when differences of 
creed were no bar to political and social intercourse. The Jews, 
Rachel and Vidas, are presented in a ridiculous light. Racial traits 
are smilingly hit off: 


Non se faze assi el mercado, 
sinon primero prendiendo e despues dando. 


Their avarice causes them to overreach themselves in the comic 
incident of the chests filled with sand, but the element of pity is 
not wanting. The poet feels that the Jews have been ill used, and 
should not only be repaid but recompensed as well. 

The Poem of the Cid is throughout modern in its realistic and 
grimly humorous depiction of life. It affords a true and unexag- 
gerated picture of eleventh century Spanish customs. Other Spanish 
epics such as El Cantar de Zamora and the Infantes de Lara are 
alike in this respect. The Spanish epic is above all else interesting 
for its social documentation. 
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COPLAS DE UNOS TRES PASTORES 
ATTRIBUTED TO RODRIGO DE REYNOSA 


By Josepn E. 
Bryn Mawr College 


I. Introduction 


This playlet, the text of which is still unknown to modern stu- 
dents of the early Spanish drama, appears to have been preserved 
in only one copy, marked Réserve Yg 93 in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Paris. It is a pliego suelto of four quarto sheets, in gothic 
type, without indication of either place or date of printing. The 
title, printed in the same type as the text and occupying only the 
first two lines of the first page, reads: /Coplas de vnos tres pastores 
Martin y Miguel y Anton / con otras de Alegre fuy y otras de 
pasesme por dios barquero. // 

Salvé, who had seen the print in this same copy, bound in the 
same volume (Yg 86-Yg 112) together with a number of other short 
pieces by Rodrigo de Reynosa, felt moved to attribute the Coplas de 
unos tres pastores to Reynosa ‘‘por su estilo y por hallarse encuader- 
nado con otras composiciones de dicho autor.’’* This guess, of 
course, needs confirmation, if it can be found, but may very well be 
correct. 

The study which Menéndez y Pelayo intended to devote to Rey- 
nosa* was never published, probably never written. It is a great 
pity, for evidently Rodrigo de Reynosa was a talented and inter- 
esting figure in the Spanish-Italian Renaissance at the turn of the 
fifteenth century, and not merely, as Menéndez y Pelayo believed, 
a successful imitator of Encina, but perhaps his precursor and, in 
a certain sense, Torres Naharro’s as well. 

Most of Reynosa’s writings have been for quite a time more or 
less readily available to modern readers,* yet the poet has remained 


1Catdlogo, 1, 15. 

2Cf. Origenes de la novela, 111, elxxf. 

3Thanks to Salvd, Catdlogo, 1, 14f.; Gallardo, Ensayo, 1v, 42-60, 1406-1422; 
Gallardo, Obras, ed. Sainz Rodriguez, 1, 194ff.; Duran, Romancero general, 
nrs. 285, 1252, 1845; Sancho Rayén’s reproductions: Aqui comienga vn pater 
noster trobado .. . Aqui comiengan vnas coplas delas comadres; M. Pérez de 
Guzman, Marqués de Xerez, Cancionero de Nuestra Sefiora [1513], reprint 
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practically unknown and has been entirely overlooked by the his. 
torians of the Spanish drama. 

The facts of his life, for the present, are few. The concluding 
lines of the Coplas de las comadres: ‘‘Yo ley dentro en vaena / y 
abezeme her borrones / muchas vezes sobre cena,’’ indicate that he 
taught and started writing in Andalusian Baena. Nothing definite 
ean be conjectured as to his further life in Spain, except that jt 
must have been in the restless years under the weak and incom. 
petent Henry IV (1454-1474), when a reckless nobility, feeling 
perhaps that its power was doomed, drew, possibly from its ow 
ranks, the impressive protest of the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo. In. 
spired perhaps by this masterpiece, Reynosa’s Coplas de un venterg 
y un escudero (printed with the Pater Noster trobado) reflect not 
only the social and political situation in Spain in the second half of 
the fifteenth century, the confusion and unrest of the last years 
under King Henry, but also the new dispensation, the rising power 
of the people, especially the middle classes, united against the law- 
less aristocracy and ardently devoted to the Catholic Sovereigns, the 
situation, in fact, which forms the background of Lope’s Fuente 
Ovejuna. 

Reynosa’s Coplas de un ventero y un escudero present a class. 
conscious innkeeper, who knows that the power of the Hermandad 
is behind him, vindictively denying a night’s lodging to a soaked 
and freezing escudero outside his door: 


Agora todos somos llanos 
pues murio el rey don enrique 
que via por cada trique 

nos henchiades de villanos 

no vengares vuestras manos 

si a la hermandad requiero. . . 


or again: 


Avn no estamos bien vengados 
de vosotros escuderos 

porque en los tiempos passados 
nos teniades sojuzgados 
podemos ya ser ygualados 

con hidalgo y cauallero. . . 


His loyalty nevertheless goes to the new monarchy : 


5 


from the Seville, 1612 edition, Sevilla, 1890; V. Castafieda— A. Huarte, 
Coleccién de pliegos sueltos, Madrid, s.a., nr. xx1v; Castafieda-Huarte, Nueva 
coleccién de pliegos sueltos, Madrid, 1933, nrs. xv, xvi. Cf. also the Cancionero 
de Burlas and Foulché-Delbose, Les Cancionerillos de Prague, R Hi, t. 61, 
pp. 368, 428. A complete collection of the extant texts with full bibliographical 
apparatus may eventually be published by Professor John M. Hill. 
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Viua el rey don hernando 

y reyna dofia ysabel 

pues que en vida della y del 

no tenemos otro mando. . .4 
Elsewhere, in his Coplas pastoriles de como un pastor fue ala Corte,° 
the shepherd singles out the courtiers for bitter scorn, and part of 
his animosity springs from the ancient conflict between the peasant 
and ‘‘estos de la villa’’ (319), the city people, represented in the 
Coplas de unos tres pastores as ‘‘aquesta mala gente”’ (324) : 

tan mala juro a diego 

que te juro a sant petiego 

que la razon nunca oyen 

quellos nos comen y royen 

cada dia 

con sus dichos como via. 

But, to return to Reynosa’s ventero, he, of course, was speaking 
after the founding of the Hermandad nueva (1476). The rejoinder 
of the escudero may provide a further chronological hint: 

Por esso digo alomenos 

que buena pascua aya francia 
porque son de otra constancia 

y hazen honra alos buenos 
aynque sean de reyno ajenos 
hazen honra al ques guerrero. . . 

This turning to France for comparison (in spite of King Fer- 
nando’s anti-French policy) seems typical of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, when the poet Fernando de la Torre argued for the superiority 
of Spain over France in a speech delivered before King Charles VII 
in Paris, about 1455( ?)* and which was presently to be answered by 
the Belgian Robert Gauguin, in an elegant Latin epistle from Bur- 
gos, dated August 24, 1468.7 Conceivably Reynosa’s escudero may 
have been aware of this curious controversy. 

From the Spain of the Reyes Catélicos Reynosa must have trav- 
eled to Italy and Rome, arriving there years before either Encina 
or Torres Naharro. He may have been there in time to witness the 
excitement at the death, on June 27, 1492, of Pope Alexander’s 
favorite son, the Duke of Gandia, assassinated by his brother Cesar 
Borgia. Even to Spaniards still absorbed by the recent fall of 


4The quotations are from the reproduction by Sancho Rayén. For via in the 
third line cf. Notes, 328ff. 

5Cf. Castafieda-Huarte, Nueva coleccidén, 136ff. 

6Published in F. de la Torre’s Cancionero y obras en prosa, ed. Paz y Melia, 
Dresden, 1907, pp. 184-207. 

7Text in Marténe & Durand, Thesaurus anecdotarum, I, col. 1833-1840. 
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Granada, this must have been sensational news, and the romance 
by Reynosa on this event may have been something of a journalistic 
‘‘scoop.’’ It is, in fact, an excellent piece of reporting, terse, 
dramatic and with the sharp, specific detail which perhaps only a 
‘‘eorrespondent”’ on the spot could well have noted.*® 

Reynosa soon became well aquainted with Rome. As one whose 
expert knowledge of the Spanish underworld (probably of Seville) 
had enabled him to produce the first known poem in lenguaje de 
Germania® he was soon in a position to draw up a catalogue (in 
letrille form) of the principal Spanish courtesans in the Eternal 
City,’° and to show also in other ways his acquaintance with the 
less decent forms of Italian Renaissance literature." This may have 
been in the very first years of the century, after the publication of 
the first edition of the Celestina (1499?), with which the author of 
the Coplas de las comadres was evidently familiar.’” 

And here, for the time being, the story of Reynosa ends. Sig. 
nificant bibliographical data add little to our knowledge. Of the 
delightful Cancionero de Nuestra Sefiora there was an edition as 
early as Barcelona, 1513,1* and the Coplas pastoriles para cantar 
may be even earlier, since they appeared at the end of Diego 
Guillén de Avila’s Egloga ynterlocutoria, printed in 1511 or be- 
fore, at Alcala de Henares.'* 

But it is evident that Rodrigo de Reynosa was a man of talent 


8Tenia siete puialadas ... / Degollado por la garganta ... / Una gran 
ptedra al pescuezo ... / Un sayo arcarchofado .../ Un jubén de negro / 
Que se vistié aquel dia . . . Cf. Gallardo, Ensayo, 1v, 1409f. A romance as 
sensational as this might, of course, be written and find a sale several years 
after the event. The fact that Reynosa wrote certain Coplas a los negros y 
negras: y de como se moteiauan en Seuilla (Castaiieda-Huarte, Nueva coleccién, 
nr. XVI) would imply that he stayed in Seville long enough to become familiar 
with the jargon of the blacks imported after the discovery of the New World. 
But he could still have reached Rome before Encina, who probably did not get 
there much before 1500, while Torres Naharro may not have seen Italy until 
five or six years later. 

9Cf. Gallardo, 1v, 1405-1408; 1417-1422. 

10Gallardo, Iv, 1411f.; Duran, nr. 1845. 

11It is likely, for instance, that his Coplas de las comadres (like the Villan 
cicos de vnas comadres muy amigas del vino, in Castaiieda-Huarte, Nueva 
coleccién, nr. 111) belong to the same genre as the Italian Canto delle comari, 
published by Carducci: ef. Bartoli, Storia della letterature italiana, u, 92ff. 

12He refers to la emplumada / gran maestra de afcytes / que faze mudas y 
azeytes y tiene la cara acuchillada (cf. Celestina, ed. Cejador, m1, 118) and her 
activities: Trae estambre de vnas casas / da lo a otras a hilar / para achaque 
de entrar ete. (cf. Celestina, 1, 71). 

183Mentioned by Fernan Colén in his Regestrum, nr. 3950; the title-page is 
reproduced by Vindel, Manual del biblidfilo, nr. 2. 515. 

14Cf, Crawford, Spanish drama before Lope de Vega (1937), 76f. 
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and definitely a figure of some importance in the literature of his 
time. A clever writer, using sayagués and germania with consum- 
mate skill, a delicate religious poet who could also paint unblush- 
ing pictures of brutality and vice, a romance-writer of merit and, 
incidentally, a parodist and nonsense-poet, he must also be con- 
sidered among the early Spanish dramatists. If we may assume 
that the Coplas de unos tres pastores are his work, and even if we 
do not and only recognize his Gracioso razonamiento en que se m- 
troduzen dos rufianes'® and his Razonamiento en que se contrahace 
la Germania,’® together with certain dialogues and lyrics, we should 
still have to acknowledge that he contributes to a more intelligible 
picture of dramatic development and cohesion in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. If we do credit him with the Coplas de unos 
tres pastores, even though the evidence be scanty,’* his dramatic 
stature increases, and indeed, considering the time, increases con- 
siderably. The pattern of dramatic development of which he is a 
part, and which we shall elsewhere discuss at greater length, be- 
comes in that case much more definite, and we may finally be justi- 
fied in placing Reynosa in a group with Encina and Torres Naharro, 
a remarkable group of early Spanish dramatists, still partly 
medieval in spirit and fundamentally Spanish, yet moulded in 
varying degree by their experience of Rome and the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

The versification is reasonably smooth, sometimes excellent. A 
good many lines are too long (178, 180, 197, 198, 200, 214, 235, 236, 
257, 261, 319, 355, 359), or too short (19, 34, 141, 144, 192(?%), 241, 
251, 293), but it may be unnecessary to try to regularize them all, 
even though corrections are often quite obvious, because a certain 
irregularity may be a natural characteristic of the author and to 
remove it may be, in a sense, to disfigure his work. There are also 
some defective rhymes (234, 317, 375). Dieresis may be noted in 
25 Juan 192 diabros (but not in 382) 284 ruynes (but not in 278 
sobreruyn) 366 buena; syneresis in 64 bestuarios 173 deoda. Hiatus 
is observed before h< Latin f: 55, 177 huerte 121 hazer (but not in 
360 le hazia), and there seems to be hiatus between vowels in 69 


15Gallardo, 1417ff. 

16Loc. cit., 1405ff. 

17Beyond the occurrence of the print with other pieces of Reynosa’s the 
only indications of his authorship are the passages expressing social discontent 


nag hd - of certain rare words such as rallar (5) and via= siempre (note 
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e una 77 e otras 128 me endilgara 240 que vna 295 para esta (but 
not 335, 350) 318, 322 que alguien 376 dome a dios. Notable syn. 
alepha occurs in 308 acojose a otra manada 343 hello he mejor qu 
lo digo. There are some possible cases of apocopation of pronouns. 
56 Dios praga que m(e) recelo (r. quem recelo) 276 la tu mugq 
m(e) lo dira 354 que m(e) la de por libre y quita, to be compared 
with Cid 980 todom-lo pechara 3343 estot lidiaré JRuiz 10434 
quem non dies a olvide ete. 

The strophie arrangement is complicated. The eleven-line stanza 
is made up of a redondilla (ABBa) of which the last line is g 
quebrado ; this is followed by seven lines, six of them octosyllables 
and one but the last a quebrado. Almost half of the 35 stanzas 
manage to conform to one of the following two types: ABBaAC. 
DDDcC (8 stanzas) and ABBaAACDDcC (7 stanzas), the others 
being variations of these, sometimes bringing in one or even two 
more rhymes. The quebrado of the redondilla is sometimes in the 
wrong place (146, 157) or replaced by a full line (136, 279) ; the 
first stanza has three quebrados. Some stanzas, especially thos 
broken by the dialogue, are notably irregular (144ff., 276ff.), but 
on the whole the ambitious metrical undertaking was well carried 

The Coplas are here reprinted from a photostatie copy checked 
in certain particulars with a manuscript copy made directly from 
the original by Professor John M. Hill, who very kindly placed it 
at our disposal. The text is reproduced with paleographie accuracy 
except in the following points: the stanzas have been separated; all 
ligatures have been solved and indicated by italics; the ampersand 
is transcribed by y in all cases, although the text occasionally uses ¢ 
as well as y; all eses have been printed alike; archaic enclitics, not 
always clearly indicated (enel, ala, poresta ete.) have been. ignored 
and modern usage followed where no enclisis was made (quiero me, 


18The stanza here discussed, unusually complicated for the early Spanish 
drama, does not figure in Morley’s list: ef. ‘‘Strophes in the Spanish drama 
before Lope de Vega,’’ HMP, 1, 529. Of course, in the fifteenth century, when 
certain dialogues may be considered as a transitional stage between the lyric 
and early dramatic types, the lyrical tradition must be considered. Various 
somewhat different eleven-line stanzas in octosyllabics with two quebrados 
were used by Juan de Mena (cf. Cancionero del siglo XV, 1, 183f.: ABAABCD- 
eCDe, 215 ABABCCdCCdD), Juan Alvarez Gato (ibid., 1, 227: ABcABcDED- 
DE), Tapia (u, 440ff., 451f.: ABAABCDeCDe), Garci Sanchez de Badajoz 
and Luys de Biuero (1, 638ff.; m, 711ff., nrs. 1126, 1129, 1130, 1136, all of 
the type: ABCABCdDeED). 
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but ha se ete.). Only indispensable corrections have been made in the 
yn. text and all these are explained in the notes. 

II. Text 
ns; 
Wea [title-page, ro, col. 1] 
red Martin. Juroasant que duerma y calle 
3d y passe aqui vna ratada 
mientra queda la manada 
en el valle 
™ por mas que nwestro amo ralle 5 
que me combate y me aqu([e]xa 
les no me dexa 
zas nunca me marra renilla 
iC. cada vez que vo a la villa 
= se me quexa 10 
wot que a sol ni a sombra me dexa. 
the Dome a dios damajadar 
the quierome bien estender 
y dormir a mi prazer 
™ y holgar 15 
but avnque pese a quien pesar 
ied Miguel. a martin ancho del soto 
a martin martin hao 
Martin. quien me llama 
| Miguel. | dexe el hato en valderrama 20 
™ a tu hoto 
it y hase caleado en el soto. 
2 Cata mira para miente 
leuanta toste abre el ojo 
nd Martin. alla esta juan redrojo 25 
y cremente 
not pabros gomez y vicente 
red y tambien con el llorente 
[Miguel. no te quieres erguir dende 
’ Martin. dexa mora auer solaz 30 
ish Miguel. para esta si el montaraz 
ma te lo entiende 
hen yo te juro que te prende. 
(col. 2] 
= Porque estas muy echado 
cD- que si bien bien lo miramos 35 
or con esto rauian tus amos 
desaziado 


con tu muy poco cuydado 
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Martin. 


[tttle-page, vo, col. 


Miguel. 


anda el hato desmandado 
hundeslos enorabuena 

con descuydo y no te emiendas 
porque si te sacan prendas 
por la pena 

quitaslas a costa agena. 


No vereys quanto llograr 
en las haziendas agenas 
si me prendan por las penas 
en el lugar 

tieneslas tu de pagar 
date el diabro de euydar 
dentender en mi rabaiio 
harto afano todo el ano 
y afanando me desgafio 
por ganar 

quiero huerte trabajar 


Dios praga que me recelo 
que me den muy ruyn passada 
pues no puedo auer soldada 
solo vn pelo 

y avn el pan me dan a duelo 
con juan perez el mocuelo 
medra mas mingo de juana 
que de sus amos recobra 

los bestuarios de sobra 

queso y lana 

y otros percances gana 


1) 


Si con el complido ouiera 
digote que le encampara 
y vn huerte amo buscara 
que me diera 

la soldada que pediera 
sayo capa dominguera 
tres corderos dos borregas 
y vn buen jubon colorado 
y vn camison randillado 
con sus bragas 

suelas y otras allegas. 


Calla calla martin calla 
quanto habras es locura 
que ya no dan derechura 
ni se halla 

quien ya pueda perecancalla 
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[col. 2] 


Martin. 


Miguel. 


Martin. 
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y tu piensas de ganalla 
porque te juro a sant cuerno 
que con esta carestia 
qualquier zagal serueria 

vn inuierno 

por solamente el gouierno 


Tu no veras ouejero 

que tenga vna branca sola 
porque se que se trasbola 
el dinero 

mi fe bola del aldea 

no veras quien branca vea 
ni veras ya rabadan 
polido ni mejorado 

que mi fe su deseuydado 
y su afan 

es de auer de buscar pan. 


Tu deues de maginar 
que tienes pan a hartura 
no te tome Ja bobura 
del mudar 

que quica por acertar 
por ventura que erraria 
segun es la medrosia 
que tengo de su refir 
no oscaria con el beuir 
mas vn dia 

por quanto darme podria. 


E ante le ouiera encampado 
si con el ouiera osado 
mas estaua yo obrigado 
antemano 

por ante buen escriuano 
ya te dicho mi entender 
lo que puede aquillotrar 
tu deues de lo pensar 
para auerte remediar 

y deuer 

lo que te cumple hazer 


Miguel baylon yo bien se 
que dios praz alla llegamos 
que a mi no me marran amos 
con que este 

que me paguen buen, porque 
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y tu piensa que lo se 

que anton me endilgara 

vn amo que me contente 130 
Miguel. anton el hi de cremente 

mi fe ha 

el nunca paresce ya 


ro, col. 1] 


No le puedo pertraer 

por caneas ni por barrancas 

a que me pague vnas brancas 135 
que me quedo a deuer 

ya no quiere parescer 

cuydaseme dasconder 

pues no te tires daqui 

que quica que auras despacho 140 
que passa de gran cacho 

que lo vi 

y avn dome a dios hele alli. 


Martin. Anton anton anton 
pon aguzia en essos pies 145 
perezon 
questa aqui miguel baylon 

Anton. miguel baylon aqui es 

- Martin. ha la he aqui esta el 

Anton. a miguel miguel miguel 150 
juro a mi que he gran prazer 
con tu vista por tener 
que habrar 
aqui en este valladar. 


Anton. A miguel que tan garcon 155 
dias ha que no te vi 
ques de ti 
tu dime por qual razon 
estas gordo y gasajado 
y avn te digo muy chapado 160 
avnquel ano es desdonado 
por aquestos escobares 
vamonos a los lugares 
si tu quieres 
que gozemos de prazeres. 165 


[col. 2] 


Anton. Espantado estoy de ti 
quan mancebo que te has fecho 
quan galan y quan perhecho 


[Miguel. ] 


[ Anton. ] 
[Miguel. ] 


[ Anton. ] 


[ Miguel. ] 


Martin. 


[atj vo, col. 1] 
Miguel. 


Anton. 
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juro a mi 

de buen modo y buena suerte 
y avn te digo mucho huerte 
con todo no te has membrado 
de acodirme con la deoda 
soneas paguetela toda 

en el collado 

ya te tengo perpagado 


Tu podrasmelo prouar 

si que tu bien sabes que si 
antes que vayas daqui 
con gil verdejo 

y con el montero viejo 
que me la vieron pagar 
pues por esta cruz jurada 
que has dir ante el alealde 
ahotas que sea embalde 
tu jornada 

pues que no te deuo nada 


No tomeys mas enconia 
haue gasajo y solaz 

y conchauaos en paz 

sin porfia 

diabros dote la cria 

que del mal no se desvia 
hazed cuenta que os contente 
sin debate y sin quillotro 
lo que deue el vno al otro 
que gelo cuente 

y se lo pague finamente 


Juro a sant hedro jurado 

que antes que fuesse contra mi 
que auer de lleuar de ti 

vn cornado 

cuydas que as de yr engafiado 
Si quies que nos conchauemos 
pues que martin nos yguara 
por esta cuenta muy crara 
que entre mi y ti se hallara 
que sabemos 

luego nos entenderemos. 


Tu martin pues aqui sos 
otea bien y remira 
no dexes passar mentira 
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Miquel. 


Anton. 


Miguel. 


[col. 2] 


Miguel. 


Anton. 


Miguel. 


entre nos 

escomienco nombre de dios 
deuiate yo primero 

de todo quanto me daste 

los trenta que me emprestaste 
y los siete que lleuaste 

en dinero 

y los veynte del cordero 


Pues nunea medren tus dientes 
trenta y veynte son quarenta 
a la mi fe son cinquenta 
mucho mientes 

pareces a tus parientes 

tu deleyte es trampear 

y con trampas nunea medras 
no bullas tanto essas piedras 
yo te lo digo de veras 
prohidiar 

cuydauas de menganar. 


Cuenta ya la menudencia 
veamos que has pagado 
dite yo en pago mi hondo 

y mi cayado 

y mi curron prieto manchado 
y vna muy huerte aguijada 
questaua toda labrada 

la que corte so la mata 

mas linda que vna prata 
pintada 

de mill labores labrada. 


E vn cinto de los mejores 
que nunea cino zagal 

que no se vido otro tal 

de labores 

por estos enderredores 
mas vn rejo que tenia 

con vn tornillo de huesso 
pues no compliras con esso 
y esto bien lo via 

la quantia 

luego harto mal seria. 


Si el cinto solamente 
no vale vn real complido 
ques xirgado y mu[y] polido 
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Anton. 


[last sheet, ro, col. 
Miguel. 


Anton. 


Miguel. 


Anton. 


Miguel. 
Martin. 


Anton. 


Miguel. 


[col. 2] 


Martin. 


y reluziente 

y no ay quien no contente 
por me tirar de pendencia 
que vaya en trenta apodado 
ahotas que va empinado 

en la cuenta bien contado 
sin coneencia 

cuenta ya la menudencia 


1) 


Luego quatro y medio anton 
del rejo del aguijada 

y de la honda y ecayada 

y curron 

quinze marauedis son 
quanto monta en todo pues 
quarenta y mas medio 

no cumple ni ay remedio 
con aqueste mi desmedio 
bien lo ves 

vna braneca menos es 


La tu muca me lo dira 
y esta me lo pagara 
dexa dexa el sobreruyn 
que no me vo ni me huyo 
soneas pagarte lo tuyo 
al fin fin 

sales tu por el martin 
yo lo fio en dos florines 
y paz entre dos ruynes 
que me praz 

en pagando a mi lo mio. 


Calla carg[u]ete verguena 
ten alguna conoscencia 
quantas veces con querencia 
so la pefia 

migauas en mi terrefa 
rauia en tal conoscimiento 
calla pues que no cexo 
pues de ti zagal me quexo 
para esta por tu mal 

que tu calles 

aqui luego en estos valles. 


Aburrir los sobrecejos 
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aqui luego y los cordojos 
y quiebra al diabro los ojos 300 
sin antojos 
Miguel. este enojo a chico rato 
presto lo aure aborrido 
pesame mas que he perdido 
la oueja mejor del hato 305 
y fuesse con gran rebato 
amontada 
acojose a otra manada 


Anton. Lastima tengo y gran pena 
por oueja tan preciada 310 
oxmorena y colorada 
la melena 
nadi me dize ni an esta 
fue a la roda y a la mesta 
por auella 315 
no me dan termino della 
miedome pues no se halla 
que alguien 
destos de la villa la tien. 


Tambien he parado miente 320 
maguera que me callaua 
que alguien me la lleuaua 
malamente 
para aquesta mala gente 
Martin. es tan mala juro a diego 325 
que te juro a sant petiego 
que la razon n[u]nea oyen 
quellos nos comen y royen 
cada dia 
con sus dichos como via 330 


[last sheet, vo, col. 1] 


Digote que jurare 
que la tiene marcos boyero 
o el hijo de juan herrero 
Miguel. si a la he 
para esta quel me la de 339 
Anton. si dara como es muy jiiobre 
pues no la dara a su padre 
por mucho mas que le ladre 
Martin. ora pesete a mi madre 
juro a diobre 340 
que por preyto yo la cobre 


Anton. Por preyto la cobraras 


10 


5 


Miguel. 
Anton. 


Miguel. 
Anton. 


[col. 2] 


Cremente. 
Anton. 
Cremente. 


[ Anton. ] 


[Cremente ? ] 


Anton. 
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hello he mejor que lo digo 
aquel traydor enemigo 

no haras 

calla que tu lo veras 

que de vella gozaras 

y an te digo si no fuera 
por caer de mi derecho 
para esta que mal prouecho 
le touiera 

si por preyto me la diera 


Por testigos le hare 
que me la de por libre y quita 
porque de tamafiita 
la erie 
por tu vida. 

si a la he 
teniala en tanto querer 
que mill regalos le hazia 
en los prados la metia 
y en los cotos la ponia 
a pacer 
y en las huentes a beuer. 


A dios praga y aca esta 
tanta de buena gente 

si cremente huertemente 
como va 

anton bien por ay alla 
ques de anton del robredal 
al llugar fue con antona 
es aquesta la chirlona 
que se dize la sansona 
de pascual 

que labro en el enzinar 


Fin. 


Esta es dome a dios 

mas labor tiene que dos 
como la pudo pintar 

de vagar 

soneas quel bordon le marra 
toca por ver como zune 
dolal diabro que assi grufie 
en tocando la [g]uitarra 
quieros mudar la camarra 


37 


345 


350 


355 


360 


365 


370 


375 


380 
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haze corro 385, 
al pastor danton modorro 


NOTES 


2. y passe aqui vna ratada || Perhaps the unusual ratada, as against rato 
has the ‘‘sentido abundancial’’ (Garcia de Diego, Gramatica histérica, p, 193) 
of riada, nevada, granizada and should be rendered as un buen rato; on the 
other hand, like 57 passada, it may show a special ‘‘sayagués’’ tendency to 
use —ada endings, such as may be observed e.g. in the Argentine, in the 
region of Catamarea, where Lafone Quevedo (Tesoro de Catamarqueiismos 
Buenos Aires, 1927, p. 265ff.) reports such substantives as abrasada, abreviada, 
aplastada, aplomada, aporreada, apuiiada, ete. : 

5. por mas que nuestro amo ralle || Cf. Reynosa, Coplas de un ventero y un 
escudero Digos por mas que ralles. In Salamanea (Lamano, Dialecto salman. 
tino, 595) rallar is equivalent to hablar con descaro y airadamente. Correas, 
Vocabulario, 2 ed., 210 explains hombre rallador as hombre rifador. Tigo de 
Mendoza, Vita Christi (Cancionero del siglo XV, ed. Foulché-Delbose, I, 26 
uses the substantive rallo:sus rallos, juramentos e prejuras. Notice the sub- 
junctive here, followed by indieatives in the next line. 

6. y me aqu[e]za || Text aquaa. 

8. nunca me marra renilla || renilla for rinilla, influenced perhaps by ren. 
cilla and or the inflected forms of reiier (ef. Alexandre, ed. Willis, Ms. 0, st. 
2280 a: compeco de renner) such as LFerndéndez, Obras, 3 reiie 24 reieis 
Rouanet, Autos, I, 48 rreiemos, II, 313 rreiamos. For the depalatalization of 
the n (nino, otono, ano) ef. Fink, Studien tiber die Mundarten der Sierra de 
Gata, p. 58f. There may also have been a tendency to dissimilate the two 
palatalized consonants. 

9. cada vez que vo a la villa |! Cf. 279 vo. The forms vo, do, so are, of 
course, frequent at this time. In 1535-36 Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, 
ed. Montesinos, 117 observed: ‘‘ Yo so, por yo soy, dizen algunos, pero aunque 
se pueda dezir en metro, no se dize bien en prosa.’’ 

12. Dome a dios damajadar || Dome a dios has evidently taken on the 
general sense of refusal of dome al diablo. 

amajadar || hacer la majada o redil al ganado menor en un terreno, para 
que lo abone mientras esté alli recogido ( Acad.) 

16. avnque pese a quien pesar || For the apocopated form of the future 
subjunctive cf. CMCid, ed. Menéndez Pidal, I, 263 and infra 45 Uograr. 

18. a martin martin hao || This line should probably rhyme with the fol- 
lowing one, but it is likely to be a stray. 

hao || Cf. Coplas de Mingo Revulgo (Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia) III, 
5 Ah Mingo Kebulgo, ahao Encina, Obras, 241 Digo, hao Comedia Doleria 
(Origenes de la novela), NBAE, XIV, 313 Ao, ao! hombre honrado Timoneda, 
Menemnos (Tres comedias) Se. 4 Quien esta en su casa, ola aho Correas, Vocab. 
475 Mucho hao hao, y todo nada la mi sehora, Mucho hao hao y todo nada al 
cabo. Already in Ms. G of Juan Ruiz (ef. Aguado, Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz, 
416) a fifteenth(?) century reader wrote hao in the margin to replave halo. 

19. quien me llama || The line is too short; repeated it would be metrically 
satisfactory: ;Quicn me llama? ;Quien me llama? 

20. dexe el hato en valderrama || Valderrama, according to Madoz, is a 
hamlet (127 souls in 1849) ten leagues from Burgos on the road from Rioja 
to Santander. 

21. a tu hoto |; That is, probably, a tu cuidado; ef. en hoto de = en con- 
fianza de. Correas explains hacerse de hoto as Por concertarse, senalando hora 
o sitio (Vocabulario, 629) and this might lead one to translate a tu hoto as 
segtin previo concierto. Cf. 261 ahotas (ciertamente). 

24. leuanta toste abre el ojo || For leuanta, without the reflexive pronoun 
ef. Yiiigo de Mendoza, Vita Christi, I, 19 Minguillo, daca, levanta Torres 
Naharro, Com. Calamita, V, 19 Levanta ; Jestis Rouanet, Autos, 11, 40 Levanta, 
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Saulo del suelo, but also, ibid. Saulo, levantate luego. In the present text the 
omission of te may be a haplology induced by toste (leuantate toste). 

99, no te quieres erguir dende || This line is evidently a question spoken 

iguel. 
‘7 on esta si el montaraz te lo entiende || ;para(por) esta! is a mild 
asseveration with a gesture seialando sobre la nariz o haciendo una crue por la 
cara (Correas, 382). Cf. 183 pues por esta cruz jurada 295, 335, 350 para esta. 
Encina 234 ; Para ésta con que me signo Salaya, Farsa, PMLA, Lit (1937), 32, 
1, 440 pardios no burlo por esta. 

el montaraz || In the province of Salamanca, as the dictionary of the Acad- 
emy reports, the term montaraz designates the mayordomo de campo, capataz 

tiene a su cargo las labores y los ganados. 

33. yo te juro que te prende { prende is the subjunctive of prendar, sacar 

prendas, to bind over, as in 42f. porque si te sacan prendas / por la pena 
(ie. el castigo) ; also 47. 
. 34, Porque estas muy echado || echado, with active meaning, so to speak, a 
‘thispanismo’’ to be added to the list in Keniston, Syntax, The sixteenth 
eentury, 38.64. The line is too short: perhaps muy was to be repeated, like 
bien in the following line. 

37. desaziado || Cf. DSBadajoz, Recopilacién, ed. Barrantes, u, 199 
Desaciado, / porque me ando tan tocado / que dun no la sé namorar i, 35 Corre, 
corre, desaciado. Correas, 325 quotes the proverb Mujer descaserada vive mal- 
casada, o deshaciada, explaining deshaciada as no hacendosa; and again, quot- 
ing the idiom Largo y malo (600) he explains it as Apodo de algin desaciado 
y flojo. Evidently for Correas the word was still living, although it does not 
appear in Covarrubias or other seventeenth-century dictionaries. Cf. also Ptg. 
desazo and desazado, translated respectively as inertia and ineptus, iners by 
Cardoso (Dictionarium latinolusitanicum, Coimbra, 1588, first 1570) and Bar- 
bosa (1611). Bluteau renders desazado by Pouco destro, descuidado, pouco 
curioso, negligente, and the word is still current (Moraes). As for its ety- 
mology, desazado probably derives from Prov. aize (ef. REW 168 and Nas- 
eentes, Diciondrio etimoldgico, 240) rather than from Ptg. desauso (auso, 
ousadia, ef. Nascentes, 240). A connection has been suggested by Cejador 
(Vocab. medieval, 165) with enaciado, but this word is probably of Germanic 
origin. Desaziado here may then be translated as awkward, lazy, negligent. 

45f. No vereys quanto llograr / en las haziendas agenas || Uograr is the 
future subjunctive, cf. 16 pesar. The meaning, however, is not clear. Miguel 
may be saying, sarcastically, in answer to 1. 44: ‘‘A fine lot of other people’s 
property I could get hold of! If I am bound over, it is you who will have to 
pay the fine.’’ 

51. dentender en mi rabaiio || rabaiio: Pardo Asso, Nuevo diccionario ara- 
gonés, Zaragoza, 1938, p. 299 records rabano, with assimilation as in catacismo 
(catecismo) ef. Cuervo, Apuntaciones (1939) 803. 

53. y afanando me desgaio || desgano for desgano; et. CMCid, ed. Menéndez 
Pidal, I, 228 gaiar, ganar and DS Badajoz, 1, 74 No espera, soltd el gaiiado. 

57. que me den muy ruyn passada || Lamano, Dialecto salmantino, 564 
records passada for paso. Cf. 2 ratada. 

60. y avn el pan me dan a duelo || a duelo, an idiom unrecorded by the 
dictionaries, meaning presumably de mala gana. 

67. Si con el complido ouiera || The 0 of complido may be etymological and 
archaic rather than the result of the ‘‘sayagués’’ tendency to change unac- 
eented u to o arbitrarily; in the case of 173 acodir, a verb of unknown origin, 
the question of the o remains doubtful. 

68. digote que le encampara || Cf. 111 E ante le ouiera encampado; en- 
campar in Salamanca is poner en camino (Lamano, 409); here, no doubt 
ironically used for despedir, echar fuera. Cf. Western Asturian encamiar, Gal. 
encaminar (Acevedo-Fernindez, Vocabulario del Bable de Occidente, 88) with 
the same meaning. 

75. y vn camison randillado || randillado, con randas. Percivale-Minsheu, 
Oudin and Franciosini record randilla, but the word seems to have lost favor. 
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76f. con sus bragas suelas y otras allegas || su has the peculiar Meaning 
of pertaining thereto. 


suelas || probably sandalias, as still used of the footwear of certain religious 
orders. 

allegas || Only in the recently begun ‘‘ Diccionario histérico’’ does the 
Spanish Academy record allega(s), with the meaning of cosa accesoria, quot- 
ing an example from Cortes de Leén y Castilla, t. 5, p. 392 assi de dinerog 
de yerba y pan y allegas. Mir (Rebusco de voces ecastizas, 48) and Rodriguez 
Marin (Dos mil quinientas voces, 23) quote another instance from Pinedg’s 
Agricultura cristiano, Dial. 7, § 23 serd possible que con las allegas que me 
encargais me halle tan cargado, que aya de llamar a Hercules en mi fauor, 

80. que ya no dan derechura || derechura, archaic for derecho. These lines 
are an expression of the social discontent which Reynosa voiced more openly 
in his ‘‘Coplas de un ventero y un eseudero.’’ Cf. also 325ff. 

84. porque te juro a sant cuerno || sant cuerno (with an evident allusion 
to the ‘‘horns’’ of the cuckold) is one of many fantastic saints invoked by stage 
rusties. Cf. Rangel, Farca, PMLA, xi (1926), 880; and infra 199, 325f, 

86. qualquier zagal serueria || serueria, if not an arbitrary form imitatin 
the protonic e for i in pediera (71), might possibly point to an infinitive 
seruer, alternating with servir and perhaps not unlikely especially in Western 
Spanish (cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 111; Garcia de Diego, Gramitiea 
histérica, 132 n. 2). 

88. por solamente el gouierno || gouierno, archaic for alimento, sustento, 
as in the proverb (Correas, 109): Casar, y casar, y;d6 el gobierno? 

90. que tenga vna branca sola || For the r instead of 1 in branca, 206 crara 
240 prata 341 preyto ete. ef. Lamano, Dialecto salmantino 296 branco, 584 
prata ete. and Kriiger, Studien zur Lautgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten, 
369. 

91. porque se que se trasbola || For trasbola and 93 bola ef. Tres Pasos de 
la Pasién, PMLA, xtvu (1932) 962 volan a ellos G6mez Manrique (Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Antologia) III, 32 quien troca paz por guerra Juan Cirne, Tragedia 
de los amores de Eneas y de la reyna Dido, PMLA, xLv1 (1931), 423, 1. 1300 
troco Correas, Vocabulario, 260 la piedra que mucho roda 425 Quien por otro 
roga, por si adora 427 Quien non te ruega, ni roga, no le vayas a la boda Es- 
pinosa, Estudios sobre el espaiiol de Nuevo Méjico, Buenos Aires, 1930, p. 
119 n. rogo Cuervo, Apuntaciones, 270 poble 272 volcan ete. 

93. mi fe bola del aldea || The text marks this line A[nton], but it is prob- 
ably part of Miguel’s speech, since Anton does not appear till 1. 144. 

97. que mi fe su descuydado || descuydado does not appear to make sense 
here; the context would seem to call for something like su gran cuidado. 

100. Tu deues de maginar || Morel-Fatio (Romania, xxxvitl, 145) con- 
sidered the aphaeresis of i- as navarro-aragonese. See however Fern. de la 
Torre, Cancionero, ed. Paz y Melia, 19 maginanga 58 maginacion Yiligo de 
Mendoza, Vita Christi, 1, 6 yo magino Encina, Obras, 403 Mil pensamientos 
magino Blondheim, Essai d’un vocabulaire comparatif des parlers romans des 
Juifs au M. A., Romania, 11, 352f. quotes maginar from the ‘‘ Biblia de Alba’”’ 
(Isaiah 5.18). 

102. no te tome la bobura || bobura may have been improvised for the 
thyme, although it is difficult to be sure of it: the ‘‘Picara Justina’’ has the 
adjective bobuna (ap. Mir, Rebusco, 109) and Correas, 588 registers bobalias 
and bobaleison. 

105. por ventura que erraria || One would expect errarias. 

106. segun es la medrosia || For medrosia ef. Yiiigo de Mendoza, Vita 
Christi, I, 18 Segund es la medrosya que en el cuerpo me ha metido L¥Fernandez, 
86 Lleno estoy de medrosia. Juan Ruiz used astrosia. The Academy recognizes 
medrosia as an archaic word with the meaning of miedo permanente (why 
permanente ?) 

108. no osaria con el beuir || This line is too long, unless we read osarié. 
For a list of such conditionals, e.g. in Juan Ruiz ef. Aguado, Glosario sobre 
Juan Ruiz, 61f. 
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111. E ante le ouiera encampado || ante, archaic for antes; encampado, 

68. 

. 114. antemano || For examples of antemano, instead of de or por antemano 
ef. Cejador, Fraseologia, I, 95 and Keniston, Syntax, p. 578. 

117. lo que puede aquillotrar || Cf. Romera-Navarro, ‘‘Quillotro’’ y sus 
variantes, HR, II, 1934, 217ff. 

118. tu deues de lo pensar || This use of deber de (as against 1.100), with 
the evident meaning of obligation and conflicting with the established modern 
practice (cf. Bello-Cuervo, Gramatica, 707) is not infrequent in the sixteenth 
eentury. Cf. Keniston, Syntax, 10.721 and 34.321f. 

119. para auerte remediar || Probably auer de in 99 es de auer de buscar 
pan should be considered as a mere flectional auxiliary, as in Timoneda, Farga 
Aurelia, Intr. me quiso escoger lautor para hauelles de narrar (ef. Keniston, 
Syntax, 34.447 and Strausbaugh, The use of auwer a and auer de as auxiliary 
verbs in Old Spanish, Chicago, 1936, p. 166f.); here we have apparently a 
ease of auer with the same function. But haplology (awerte for auerte de) is 
perhaps not out of the question, especially if the next line (120) is to be read: 

de ver rather than y deuer. 

122. Miguel baylon yo bien se || Oudin explains baylon as un danseur, un 
qui danse toujours, which is, no doubt, the meaning here, rather than the 
slang meaning of ladrén viejo (Hidalgo, Vocab. de Germania, Sancha ed., 157). 

131. mi fe ha || As Covarrubias remarks: Entre labradores la ha vale tanto 
como si, y suelen anadir le aguna particula, como a la ce, a la fe, ha par diez. 

133. No le puedo pertraer || pertraer with the meaning of alcanzar; prob- 
ably traer with the frequent ‘‘sayagués’’ prefix per-, especially popular in Leén 
and often intensifying the meaning, as in 168 perhecho(?) 176 perpagado. 

134. por gancas y por barrancas || gancas in this familiar idiom is probably 
zanjas, influenced by the ending of barrancas. 

137. que me quedo a deuer || Keniston, Syntax, p. 522 quotes Rueda, Obras, 
245, 7 sobre cierto alquiler que le quedé a deuer. 

138. cuydaseme dasconder || Probably a haplology for cuydaseme d’ascon- 
derme. 

139. pues no te tires daqui || Perhaps Martin is already speaking here. 

141. que passa de gran cacho || The line is too short; aqui after que would 
regularize it. 

de gran cacho || once in a great while; the idiom is apparently unrecorded. 
For cacho applied to time ef. Encina 108 espérame, Gil, un cacho DSBadajoz, 
I, 112 Mos haré reir un cacho. 

144. Anton anton anton || To complete the line add one more Anton. 

145. pon aguzia en essos pies || For the archaic aguzia, modern 
prisa ef. Cejador, Vocabulario medieval, 15, quoting a.o. DSBadajoz, I, 2 el 
montero pone agucia. 

146. perezon || perezon is apparently not recorded by the dictionaries. 

148. miguel baylon aqui es || Comparing this line to 147 questa aqui miguel 
baylon and 149 aqui esta el, it is clear that, in spite of aqui, location is secon- 
dary here and we should translate: it is Miguel who is here. For ser in ex- 
pressions of place cf. Keniston, Syntax, 35.413 (with donde). 

158. tu dime por qual razon || Text: razon. 

161. aviquel aiio es desdonado || Archaic desdonado seems here to have a 
stronger meaning than usual: not merely sin gracia, but desdichado. 

163. vamonos a los lugares || This plural, referring to a single village, as 
los Madriles refers to one capital, may perhaps be compared with the plural 
of infierno (ef. Pietsch, Spanish Grail fragments, II, 168) and with certain 
geographical plurals which will be discussed elsewhere. 

168. quan galan y quan perhecho || Cf. Encina, 166 tu frecha muy perhecha 
LFernfndez 140 Mas que un dado soy perhecho. Rather than an intensified 
hecho (like rehecho) perhecho is probably the popular development of per- 
fectum. Cf. 133. 

173. de acodirme con la deoda || There is an instance of deoda in the 
fifteenth century Ms. of the Alfonso Onceno, ed. Janer, 218¢. For acodir cf. 67. 
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174. soncas paguetela toda || Miguel should be speaking this line, Fo; 
soncas ef. 218. 

177ff. Tu podrasmelo prouar || This stanza should probably be divided be. 
tween Anton and Miguel (as we have printed it) rather than between Martin 
and Anton, as in the original. 

178. si que tu bien sabes que si || The line is too long; perhaps the first 5 
or que should be omitted. ' 

180. con gil verdejo || i.e. sabré probarlo. The quebrado is too long: read 
con Verdejo(?). 

183. pues por esta cruz jurada || Cf. 31f. 

185. ahotas que sea embalde || ahotas = por cierto; ef. Encina, 4 A hotas 
que nunca fué DSBadajoz, I, 64 Hste es un pracer ahotas. 

188. No tomeys mas enconia || enconia: archaie for encono. 

189. haue gasajo y solaz || haue = habé, habed. 

192. diabros dote la cria || Although diabros may be read with dieresis, the 
syntax might be better if a preposition were added: a diabros. 

197. que gelo cuente || The quebrado would be correct if we read: (que) 
gelo cuente. 

198. y se lo pague finamente || The line is too long. Read y (se) lo pague(?), 

199. Juro a sant hedro jurado || Cf. 84; for Sant Hedro ef. Encina, 64 
juirote a san Hedro santo 171 para Sant Hedro santo. 

200. que antes que fuesse contra mi || The line is too long and not clear, 
Perhaps we may read: que antes (que) fuesse contra mi, and understand it to 
mean: juro que Sant Hedro se vuelva contra mi si te llevo un cornado. 

205. pues que martin nos yguara || yguara = yguala(?): the change of | 
to r outside of a consonantal group would be very unusual. Rato (Vocabu- 
lario, 70) records an Asturian iguar with the meaning: componer, restaurar, 
unir voluntades, igualar (also Acevedo-Fernandez, 125), identical with OSp. 
eguar (iguar, ef. Cejador, Vocabulario medieval, 159). 

207. que entre mi y ti se hallara || For the order of precedence cf. CMCid, 
ed. Menéndez Pidal, I, 402; Ranjel, Fareca 344 yo y tu Pedraza, An Easter-play, 
RHi, LXXXI, 1933, 1.1124 yo y juan con las mugeres Salaya, Farsa, 123 
yo y vos Carvajal, Tragedia Josephina, ed. Gillet, 2721 yo y tambien tu pana- 
dero Cervantes, D. Q. I, 23 yo y este hombre. As for the syntax of the pro- 
nouns, Bello (Bello-Cuervo, 957) would still tolerate entre mi y ti, but Cuervo 
(Notas, 123) considers it obsolete, Caleafio (El castellano en Venezuela, 295) 
*“violent.’’ It was, however, regular in the sixteenth century: ef. Keniston, 
Syntax, 69. 

210. Tu martin pues aqui sos |; Probably sos is the second person singular, 
for which ef. Pietsch, ZRPh. XXXV (1911) 176. 

211. otea bien y remira || For otear ef. Salaya, Farsa, 57 and note. 

214. escomienco nombre de dios || Cf. LFernandez, 22 escomienzo andar. 
The Didlogo de la lengua, ed. Montesinos, 97, advised the omission of the 
prefix of estropecar and escomencar. The line is too long, and we should per- 
haps read: (es)comiengo nombre de dios. 

216. de todo quanto me daste || A very rare form (unknown to Gassner) 
of the preterit of dar, important if not merely induced by the rhyme (em- 
prestaste, lleuaste). 

217. los trenta que me emprestaste || trenta (also 222, 260) probably a 
contraction of *treénta, uninfluenced by viginti. 

228. no bullas tanto essas piedras || Anton has perhaps been trying to help 
his arithmetic by improvising an abacus with little stones. 

230. prohidiar || That is porfiar (< profidiare. Cf. Berceo, 8S. Domingo, 
112 ovo en su porfidia la veia a morir). For the h ef. Auto de los Reyes Magos, 
1.12 en todo lo prohio. 

234. dite yo en pago mi hondo |! The line does not rhyme. As to hondo, the 
Academy does not register the masculine, but does hondijo. 

235. y mi cayado || The quebrado is too long: read y (mi) cayado(?) 

236. y mi gurron prieto manchado || The line is too long. Read (y) 
mi... (?) 
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941. pintada || Too short. Read y pintada(?) 

945. que no se vido otro tal || For the preterit vido, still in popular use, 
ef. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 120, 5. 

951. y esto bien lo via || The line is too short: read veia(?) 

256. ques xirgado y mu[y] polido || muz in the original is evidently a 
misprint; xirgado (< sericatum), with a Morisco initial (ef. Pedraza, An 
Easter-play, 10) and presumably meaning labrado con seda. 

256. y reluztente || Too long; read (y) reluziente(?) 

260. que vaya en trenta apodado || apodar with the archaic meaning of 
valuar, tasar. Cejador, Vocabulario medieval, 38 quotes Herrera’s Agricultura 
cristiana, 2, 34: un balaj [rubi morado] que le apodaban en una ciudad. 

261. ahotas que va empinado || The line may be regularized by reading 
ahotas (que) va empinado. 

263. sin concencia || For the reduction of the ie in concencia, general 
throughout Spain, ef. Fink, Studien, 96f. 

267. y de la honda y cayada || What in 234f. was hondo y cayado is here 
honda y cayada. The Academy records cayada. 

273. con aqueste mi desmedio || The substantive desmedio, unknown to the 
dictionaries, should probably be connected with L. dimidius and Sp. demediar, 
archaic dimidiar; the meaning should be divisién, repartimiento. 

278. dexa dexa el sobreruyn || sobreruyn: an intensive of a type especially 
popular in Aragén (cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 79, 3) as per- is in Le6n 

ef. 133). 
, el sobreruyn || The definite article, normally omitted in direct address, is 
emphatic, and may be the remainder of an appositive construction: ef. Garcia 
de Diego, Gramatica histériea, 249. Cf. Cervantes, La Gitanilla (ed. Cuervo) 
36 Dios te bendiga, la muchacha and many romances: ;Qué es aquesto, la in- 
fanta? ; Qué habéis, el conde Alarcos (Conde Alareos) Essa palabra, la nifia.. . 
(Blanea-Nifia) ete. 

280. soncas pagarte lo tuyo || pagarte=pagarte he. As to soncas, the 
remarks of Professor Nicholson in Romania LXI (1935) 15f. have not con- 
vinced us that soncas derives from sit umquam and not from a demonstrable 
series sino que > suno que > son que with the adverbial ending -as. 

282. sales tu por el martin || That is, speaking to Martin: ;Sales fiador 
por él? 

285. que me praz || Cf. 319 tien, 332 tien(e). For the archaic apocopated 
forms of the indicative present ef. Pietsch, MLN, XXXVI (1911) 103. 

287. Calla carg[ujete verguena || cargete in the original is evidently a 
mistake; for verguena, parallel to verguenza, ef. Cejador, Vocabulario medieval, 
404, 

291. migauas en mi terreia || migar is desmenuzar o partir el pan en pedazos 
muy pequeios para hacer migas u otra cosa semejante (Acad.) terreia || Cf. 
Yiiigo de Mendoza, Vita Christi (Cancionero del s. XV) I, 21 el[sic] leche de 
mi terrena J. de Lucena, Vita heata, Burgos, 1499 (ap. Cejador, Vocab. 
medieval, 384) Las terreiias de Numa Pompilio. REW, 8671: térrdneus quotes 
Astur. taraiio, minho taranho ‘irdisches Gefiisz’. Rato, Vocab., 384 registers 
tarrefiu as vaso de barro parecido a un tanque, Garcia Lomas, Dial. pop. 
montaiiés, 334 tarrefa as especie de taza en que los pastores ordenan las ouejas, 
cabras o vacas. The a in the first syllable of the dialect forms may have been 
induced by the following -r, or possibly by tarro. 

293. calla pues no cexo || The line is too short: r. que [yo] no cexo(?) 

298. Aburrir los sobrecejos || aburrir (an infinitive with imperative force) 
is here equivalent to abandonar, dejar; also in 303 presto lo aure aborrido. Cf. 
Reynosa, Cancionero de Nuestra Sefiora, 23 Aburramos la majada. 

307f. amontada / acojose a otra manada || That is: habiéndose hecho al 
monte, se junté con otra manada. 

acojose || For the absorption of the -i- by the preceding palatal ef. Hanssen, 
Gramatica, 56. 

311. oxmorena y colorada || Cf. Encina, Cancionero (1496) fol. xeviij vo. 
oxpretilla y aguilena. 
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313. nadi me dize ni an esta || That is: nada me da gusto ni aun ésta ( 


ing, no doubt, to another lamb). For dize we should probably read diz, oe 4 


285. An example of nadi = nada occurs in the Alfonso Onceno, ed. Janer 
686a désto nadi non me plaz. : 

314. fue a la roda y a la mesta || fue, here, is the first person singular of 
the preterit, used in Asturias, Salamanca and Bogota (cf. Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual, § 120, 5 and Cuervo, Apuntaciones, 291). 

roda || roda is O. Sp. robda, rovda, rodva (Silos, ap. Cejador, Vocab, 
medieval, 353) as well as rolda and ronda (cf. Garcia de Diego, Contribucién aj 
diccionario hispAnico etimolégico, nr. 520), here used with the special meanij 
of tribute, or rather the place or occasion where this tribute was paid. The 
Academy considers robda as a variant of still another form, robla, which it 
describes as tributo de pan, vino y cierto niimero de reses viejas que, ademés 
del arriendo, pagaban los ganaderos trashumantes al dejar a fin de verano log 
pastos de las sierras. JRuiz 963 has the variant roda for ronda. 

mesta |! Here the shepherd had a chance to recover strayed cattle, since the 
mesta was, as Cojador explains (Vocab. medieval, 275) a concurrencia de 
diwersos hatos y manadas y la junta de ganaderos y pastores que restituye las 
que se mezclaron a sus duefios. 

316. no me dan termino della || Perhaps this means: no me han indicado 
en qué paraje se haya visto la oveja. 

317. miedome pues no se halla || miedome = miedo me he, as in 280 
pagarte = pagar te he; but an attempt to make a verb out of the substantive 
miedo is not impossible. 

319. destos de la villa la tien || The line is too long; r. destos de (la) 
villa( ?) 

320. Tambien he parado miente || The-singudar miente in the idiom parar 
miente(s) is probably rare and may here have been induced by the rhyme. 

325f. es tan mala juro a diego / que te juro a sant petiego || While juroa 
diego is probably a dissimilation of juro a dios, sant petiego may be a crossing 
of San Pito, frequently invoked by sixteenth-century rustics, and diego. 

327 que la razon nunca oyen || The text prints nenca. 

328ff. quellos nos comen y royen / cada dia / con sus dichos como via || That 
is: nos zahieren con sus palabras y motes. 

como via || via appears to be a rare form of archaic todavia, with the 
meaning of siempre. Cf. Reynosa, Coplas de un ventero y un escudero que via 
por cada trique / nos henchiades de villanos. 

332. que la tiene marcos boyero || For the meter we should probably read 
tien, as in 319. 

336. si dara como es muy iiobre || For the Leonese and Aragonese palatal- 
ized n (as in Poema de Yucuf, 37 fioble), or the ll-, as in 45 Uograr, 371 
lugar ef. Garcia de Diego, Miscelanea filolégica, 7. 

337f. pues no la dara a su padre |! The preceding line is evidently ironical 
and these two lines ar2 probably an aside. 

340. juro a diobre || Cf. Farca a manera de tragedia, 879 juro a diobre. 
The word diobre may be explained a combination of dios, diabro and diantre. 

343f. hello he mejor que lo digo / aquel traydor enemigo || There is prob- 
ably an a embebida in the initial of aquel. The meaning seems to be: I’ll do 
even worse to him than I’m saying. 

352. si por preyto me la diera || That is: si s6lo bajo amenaza de pleito (or 
por resultado de un pleito) me la diera. 

354. que me la de por libre y quita || For the meter we should read, with 
apocope of me: quem’ la dé, as in Old Spanish. 

335. porque de tamaiita || The line is too short, but might be completed by 
reading: porque yo de... 

359. teniala en tanto querer || The line is too long. R., tenia la (that is le) 
(en) tanto querer(?) 

365. A dios praga y aca esta || Here enters Cremente, a fourth shepherd 
in these ‘‘Coplas de vnos tres pastores’’. 

369ff. anton bien por ay alla... || In the text 369 is still spoken by Anton, 
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put together with 370 it appears to suit Cremente. Anton again answers in 
a es aquesta la chirlona / que se dize la sansona || Anton here appears to 
be enquiring about a musical instrument fashioned by Pascual and brought 
in by Cremente. Either as adjective or substantive chirlona is unknown to the 
dictionaries, but the meaning (chirlar) is clear. The word sansona suggests 
sonsonete and perhaps zampona. Aragén (Borao, 313) knows sonsonear for 
susurrar and Asturias (Rato, 112) sonsaiiarse for acomodarse el canto con la 


ica. 

305. que labro en el enzinar || The rhyme calls for enzinal. 

376. Esta es dome a dios || This line and the three following appear to be 
spoken by Cremente or Miguel. 

380f. soncas quel bordo le marra / toca por ver come zuiie || The instrument 
had no bass: bordo, for bordé, bordén(?), but could hum. For zuiir = zumbar, 
unrecorded by the Academy, cf. Gil Vicente, Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remedios, 
III, 72 Las abejas colmeneras / Ya me zuiien los oidos DSBadajoz, I, 318 
Zuienme aquellos oidos. In Salamanca zuiir means to polish metal with a 
stone. Both Oudin and Franciosini record zufiir and zunido and Rodriguez 
Marin (Dos mil quinientas voces, 409) quotes two instances from Lobera de 
Avila (1542). 

383. en tocando la guitarra || The text prints quitarra. There is probably 
a haplology here for en tocandola la guitarra. 

385. haze corro || That is hazé, hazed corro. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES . 
aburrir (abandonar), 298 desmedio (subst.), 273 


acodir, 67 deuer de, 118 

acojose (pret.), 307f. diego (juro a—), 325f. 

-ada endings, 2 diobre (juro a—), 340 

aguzia, 145 diz(e), 285 

ahotas, 185 dome a dios, 12 

allega(s), 76f. duelo (dar a—), 60 

amajadar, 12 echado (hisp.), 34 

amontonar(se), 307f. enaciado, 37 

ante (antes), 111 encampar, 68 

antemano, 114 enconia, 188 

apodar (tasar), 260 entre mi y ti, 207 

aquillotrar, 117 escomencar, 214 

auer (flectional auxiliary), 119 fue (pret. 1st p.s.), 314 

baylon, 122 gouierno (sustento), 88 

bobura, 102 ha (si), 131 

bordo (bordén), 380f. hao (ao, aho), 18 

branea, crara, prata ete., 90 haplology, 24, 119, 138 

eacho (de gran — ), 141 haue (habed), 189 

eayada, 267 hondo, 234 

complido, 67 hoto (a tu—), 21 

concencia, 263 leuanta (te), 24 

conditional :osarid, 108 lugares (los), 163 

chirlona, 372 lugar, 371 

daste (pret. of dar), 216 maginar, 100 

definite article in direct address: el medrosia, 106 
sobreruyn, 278 mesta, 314 

deoda, 173 miedome, 317 

depalatalization (renilla), 8 miente (parar —), 320 

derechura, 80 migar, 291 

desaziado, 37 montaraz, 31f. 

desdonado, 161 nadi (nada), 313 


desgafiarse, 53 niobre, 336 
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oaths, 12, 31f., 84, 200, 325f., 340, 365, 
376 


otear, 211 
oxmorena, 311 
para esta, 31f. 
passada, 57 

per-, 133, 168 
perezon, 146 
pertraer, 133 
praz(e), 285 
prendar, 33 
prohidiar, 230 
quedar a deuer, 137 
rabaiio, 51 

rallar, 5 
randillado, 75 
ratada, 2 

renilla, 8 

roda (subst.), 314 
salir por, 282 
sansona, 372 

sant cuerno, 84 


sant hedro, 199 

sant petiego, 325f. 
ser-estar, 148 
serueria, 86 
sobreruyn, 278 
soneas, 174, 280 

sos (ta), 210 
subjunctive future (pesar), 16 
termino (dar —), 316 
terrena, 291 

tien(e), 285 

trasbola, 91 

trenta, 217 
Valderrama, 20 
verguena, 287 

via (siempre), 328ff. 
vido (pret.), 245 
vo(y),9 

xirgado, 256 
yguar(?), 205 


caneas (por —y por barraneas), 134 


zuiir, 380f. 


MOTOLINIA AS A MAN OF LETTERS 


By JoHN VAN HoRNE 
University of Illinois 


It is the purpose of the present study to point out some of the 
literary qualities, or qualities of personality, that enter into the 
principal work composed by Motolinia,* namely the Historia de los 
Indios de Nueva Espaiia.? It is to be assumed that in Motolinia’s 
narrative no entirely satisfactory line of demarcation can be drawn 
between ‘‘history’’ and ‘‘literature.’’ Indeed, the drawing of such 
a line would be merely a pedantic and uncritical exercise. History 
was one of the most important fields of writing, and probably the 
most important, in. sixteenth century Mexico. The historians used 
creative art, consciously or unconsciously. Similarly, Greek litera- 
ture is incomplete without Herodotus, Xenephon and Thucydides, 
Latin without Livy and Tacitus, Italian without Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini. These last were nearly contemporary with Motolinia. 

A number of interesting questions connected with Motolinia 
must be virtually disregarded here: the catalogue of his authentic 
works; the various manuscripts and editions of the extant works; 
the relation of the Memoriales* with the Historia which forms the 
basis of the present remarks; the explanation of the formidable 
invective of the Franciscan Motolinia against the Dominican Las 
Casas; in fact, the whole position of Motolinia in the historical and 
psychological picture of conquistadores and misioneros. These mat- 
ters were ably and searchingly discussed nearly a century ago by 
José Fernando Ramirez.* From a modern perspective of course a 
few trifling details could be added to his masterly treatment; how- 

ever, the present paper is not the place for them. 


1Motolinia and not Motolinia, is used in this paper, although the author 
has heard and seen both, and has no knowledge of reasons for preference. 

*The edition used was published by J. Garcia Icazbalceta, in Vol. I of the 
Coleccién de documentos para la historia de México, México, 1858. 

3Memoriales de Fray Toribio de Motolinia, manuscrito de la coleccién del 
Sefior Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbaleeta. Publicalo por primera vez su hijo 
Luis Garcia Pimentel. México, en casa del editor, 1903. 

4In the long introduction to the Historia of Motolinia published in the 
edition of Garcia Icazbaleeta mentioned in note 2. 
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Motolinia was one of the group of Franciscans who came to New 
Spain in 1524 under the leadership of Fray Martin de Valencia, 
They may properly be called the first systematically organizeq 
group of churchmen that came to Mexico. As Motolinia lived unti] 
1568, he was presumably in the prime of life at the time of his 
arrival. He was from Benavente in the province of Zamora in 
Spain. His original name was probably Toribio de Paredes which 
became Fray Toribio de Benavente. He is said to have adopted the 
appellation Motolinia from the native word meaning ‘‘poor’’ which 
was the first Mexican word that he heard when it was applied to 
him and his companions as they dutifully made their first journey 
(on foot) through the new country toward the capital. He lived in 
the New World for the rest of his life, apparently a vital force in 
the life of the colony. He passed periods of time in the capital, in 
Tezcoco, Tlaxcala and Puebla, and made journeys to Guatemala, 
Nicaragua and Yucatan. He mastered the Mexican language and 
other native dialects.® 

‘In general the Historia de los Indios de Nueva Espaita of Mo- 
tolinia is a collection of testimonials, made around 1535-1540, re- 
garding adventures and observations in the conversion of the In- 
dians. As we have it, there are three books; a fourth part to which 
the author refers has presumably been lost. The first part or tratado 
deals professedly with ancient Indian customs, and the second with 
the conversion. The third tratado embraces contemporary customs, 
some contemporary events and some natural history. However, 
these distinctions are far from rigidly observed. The whole effect 
suggests a somewhat impressionistic note book, only partially classi- 
fied. If it be true, as Garcia Icazbaleeta plausibly argued,® that the 
Memoriales are a more rudimentary form of the Historia, the author 
apparently had difficulty in achieving unity and coherence of execu- 
tion. In his defense it should be said that he argued in his prefatory 
letter and in the first words of the second tratado that he wished to 
remain anonymous, and that he wrote only in obedience to orders. 

Motolinia’s principal objective, stated in the prefatory letter, was 
that the Count of Benavente, to whom the letter was written, should 
enjoy knowing and learning about the salvacién and remedio of 
those who had been converted in the New World; a supplementary 


5This summary is based on the sketch by Garcia Icazbaleeta, to be found 
in Obras de J. G. I., IX, México, Agiieros, 1899, but composed much earlier. 
6See edition of Memoriales cited above for the quotation. 
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purpose, expressed in the first chapter of the second tratado, was 
the narration of cosas notables of the natives. Pious edification, 
then, and interest in strange manners and customs were the funda- 
mental inspiration of the author. His narration is indeed full of 
these motifs, which can be taken for granted in the present study. 
He celebrated frequently the triumphs of his religion, and traced 
repeatedly Indian customs, both the savage, pagan ceremonies which 
he thought belonged largely, although not entirely, to the past, and 
the gentler contemporary way of life, which, however, he deemed 
partly inherent in the Indian character. As might be expected from 
a militant missionary, Motolinia very often took the part of the In- 
dians against the Spaniards. 

In order to take up the literary qualities of Motolinia it is neces- 
sary to touch only very lightly some matters of fundamental his- 
torical or political importance. His repeated praise of Cortés 
(especially 188-9)* and his approval of the viceregal administration 
(165), joined with his frequent protests against cruelty to the 
Indians, suggest a middle-ground position in politics, much less 
radical than that of Las Casas, but certainly not servile to the land- 
holding class. He made very little display of erudition by the cita- 
tion of classical authors or examples,* but he did show in the His- 
toria and the Memoriales considerable dependence on biblical pre- 
cepts and language.® His most striking recommendation in the field 
of public policy was that the New World should receive from the 
royal family an infante to control and ennoble it and make it pros- 
perous; otherwise, he thought, the remote colonies could not be 
maintained in justice and peace (196). 

To the present writer the outstanding ‘‘literary’’ or ‘‘personal’’ 
attributes of Motolinia are an occasional indulgence in rhetorical 
passages or ‘‘fine writing,’’ and a shrewd sense of realism. It is to 
be supposed that he owed the former tendency to training and prac- 
tice in schools in the reading of biblical and other religious litera- 
ture, and to the hearing and delivery of sermons, the latter to his 
native intelligence and experience. Some comment on both tenden- 
cies is appropriate here. 

No better example of a vivid picture in Motolinia’s history can 
be given than the very first chapter of the first tratado in which he 


TReferences in parentheses are to pages of the edition of the Historia cited 
in note 2. 

8I note Aristotle on page 12, Titus and Vespasian on page 17. 

%See especially the notes in the edition of the Memoriales cited in note 3. 
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describes vehemently the ‘‘ten plagues’’ of New Spain. These are 
smallpox, deaths in the conquest, hunger after the capture of 
Mexico, agents appointed to collect tribute, the tribute itself, golq 
mines, the building of Mexico, slaves in the mines, service in the 
mines and factional strife among Spaniards. The brilliant picture 
conveyed by these horrors forms an effective setting for the whole 
history — an effect of which the author must have been conscious, 
We are reminded in the reading of biblical and Roman parallels, 

Parts of the accounts of barbaric rites and customs are written 
with almost naturalistic relish, as if the author were extracting 
from horror a choice tidbit for the Count of Benavente. Most Savage 
are the descriptions of the voluntary self-torture inflicted on the 
membrum virile (50), and the pleasing game in which two women 
were flayed and their skins worn by two young priests, fast runners, 
who then pursued prominent persons through the town and when 
they caught them took their cloaks from them; y ast con este juego 
se acababa esta fiesta (61). The good friar may have thought that 
he was decrying a pagan past by narrating these and many other 
barbarities, but he put much vigor and force into the narration. 

Another striking passage is the last part of the first tratado where 
Motolinia describes festivals of Tlaxcala. It is true that what we 
read here is quoted verbatim from letters written by another friar 
to Fray Antonio de Ciudad Rodrigo. Their inclusion in the Historia 
therefore indicates not Motolinia’s writing but his taste. They show 
his fondness for a vivid picture of pageantry. The letters describe 
an auto of Adam and Eve and a pageant representing the Conquest 
of Jerusalem in which Charles V, the Sultan, the Pope, Hernan 
Cortés, Pedro de Alvarado and others take part directly or in- 
directly. One is tempted to dwell on this passage, on account of its 
great importance in the history of Mexican civilization, but it must 
be passed by because it is not from Motolinia’s pen. 

Among other pieces of ‘‘fine writing’’ emerges the eloquent pas- 
sage on Peru, obviously of biblical inspiration, which begins: ‘‘;0 
qué rio de Babilonia se abrié en la tierra del Peri! Y cémo el negro 
oro se vuelve en amargo lloro, por cuya codicia muchos vendieron sus 
patrimonios, con que se pudieran sustentar tan bien como sus an- 
tepasados!’’ (206). This is a veritable Jeremiad. Toward the end 
of the extant portion of his work Motolinia indulges in some stories 
of crime and bloodshed that might well be part of a collection of 
short stories. They are, of course, edifying in intention, and draw 
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the author rather close to writers recounting examples of Christian 
martyrdom and of further defeats of the much-defeated devil. 
These stories undoubtedly illustrate a literary taste on the part of 
the writer, but they must be among the evidence that made Pres- 
cott charge Motolinia with writing pious incredibilia.*° 

In closing these references to Motolinia’s ‘‘fine writing’’ or 
rhetorical passages, it is only proper to note that his style is prac- 
tieally always direct and clear, perhaps as of one who habitually 
had to make himself understood by masses of Indians. His ‘‘purple 
patches’? are based on intensity of feeling, not on intricacy of 
thought or subtlety of language. 

Throughout the Historia, side by side with diatribes, descriptions 
of barbaric rites and Christian festivals, denunciation of cruel 
Spaniards and eulogies of the converted Indians, pietistic parables 
and martyrology, there runs a strong vein of shrewd common sense 
and a power of concise, pungent expression that make us feel that 
in spite of exaggeration and credulity, we are in the presence of a 
shrewdly practical man. Some of these examples will now be told. 

He says that he abides by the cross because his redeemer abode by 
it, after this sage reflection: ‘‘Cuando en la corte el emperador se 
precia de justador, todos los caballeros son justadores; y si el rey se 
inclina a ser cazador, todos los caballeros se dan a la caza; y el traje 
que el rey ama y se viste, de aquél se visten los cortesanos’’ (1). He 
recognizes that the Indians indulged in secret idolatry, and even 
continued cannibalism which the Spaniards, for politic reasons, 
sometimes had to condone. He goes into considerable detail re- 
garding the practical problems of administering baptism ritually 
in view of the vast numbers to be baptized quickly and the language 
barrier (110ff.) ; this was of course a moot point that worried Bishop 
Zumarraga and was even carried to the Pope; Motolinia, referring 
to differences of opinion among Augustinians, Dominicans and 
Franciscans, remarks sagely: ‘‘Los hijos de Adan todos somos 
amigos de nuestro parecer.’’ The Spaniards are compared with the 
natives in this masterly generalization : ‘‘Los Espanoles tenemos un 
corazon grande y vivo como fuego, y estos Indios y todos las 
animalias de esta tierra naturalmente son mansos.’’ Most vivid is 
this trenchant comment on some of Motolinia’s peers: ‘‘Oido he yo 


10Prescott’s remarks are at the end of Book III of his Conquest of Mezico. 
The famous historian draws a fine picture of Motolinia, in which the charge of 
credulity plays only a relatively small part. 
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por mis oidos a algunas personas decir que sus veinte aiios 0 még 
de letras no los quieren emplear en gente tan bestial’’ (115), The 
prejudice of a northern Spaniard may appear in the following pro- 
foundly interesting remark: ‘‘Bien asi como en Espaiia, en Castilla 
la Vieja y mas hacia Burgos, son mas afables y de buena indole y 
parece otra masa de gente, que desde Ciudad Rodrigo hacia Rx. 
tremadura y el Andalucia, que es gente mas recatada y resabida” 
(117). He reports very neatly the difficulty involved in persuading 
the Indians to give up polygamy: ‘‘Respondian que también |os 
Espajioles tenian muchas mujeres, y si les deciamos que las tenfan 
para su servicio, decian que ellos también las tenian para lo mismo” 
(126). He is very candid in admitting : ‘‘ Muchos de éstos son sordos, 
otros llagados, que cierto los confesores en esta tierra no tienen de 
ser delicados ni asquerosos para sufrir eata carga’’ (164). He 
touches lightly on the valiant, though unproductive efforts of Fray 
Martin de Valencia with the Indian language (156), and remarks 
on the strenuous attempt of another old friar to impress his mean- 
ing in Spanish: ‘‘Los que lo oiamos no nos podiamos valer de risa, 
y los muchachos la boca abierta oyéndole muy atentos ver [sic] qué 
queria decir’’ (210). After describing the difficulty of teaching 
Latin to the natives, he says nevertheless: ‘‘Hay muchos de ellos 
buenos gramaticos,’’ and narrates the discomfiture of a Spanish 
churchman when an Indian addressed him in Latin: ‘‘ Entonces 
como el clérigo no supiese gramatica, quedé confuso y atajado”’ 
(210). He recognizes frankly the great danger to Spanish dominion 
from the vast numerical superiority of the natives, fifteen thousand 
or more to one, as he puts it (242). He describes, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, the passage from a social system in which there was no pub- 
lie begging to one in which the custom must inevitably arise, 
through the Christian exaltation of almsgiving (120). He notes 
the development of painting in New Spain after pictures came from 
Flanders and Italy: ‘‘Porque adonde hay oro y plata todo viene”’ 
(212). The following observation of an economic phenomenon is 
striking: ‘‘En sabiendo un oficio los Indios, luego abajan los Es- 
pajioles los precios, porque como no hay mas de un oficial de cada 
uno, venden como quieren, y para esto ha sido gran matador la 
habilidad y buen ingenio de los Indios’’ (213). He recognizes that 
in the history of any undertaking the first events assume a natural 
but disproportionate importance (100). Passing to physical nature 
he notes the terrifying excursions through the mountains (128), 


— 
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and in a rapturous comment on the mountains he says: ‘‘Es muy 
propia tierra para ermitafios y contemplativos’’ (193). 

Motolinia’s Historia then is a mass of diversified records, pious, 
edifying, shocking, austere and paternalistic touches being alter- 
nated in curious fashion. The book is much less or much more than 
ahistory. It is the vivid record of an energetic man of high morale 
and exalted purpose, who yet was able usually to keep his feet on 
the ground. Arguments that he was critical might be based on his 
shrewd observations, while it might equally well be argued that he 
was uncritical from his pietistic anecdotes and such notions as that 
no friar had been killed by wild beasts or had died on shipboard, nor 
had any ship been lost that carried friars from Spain (201). 

Although this work contains curiosities and memoirs rather than 
history, it has obvious historical importance, and is often quoted as 
an indispensable source book. As far as this study is concerned the 
work is notable for its revelations of the author’s unhampered per- 
sonality. Mexican letters of the sixteenth century are indeed for- 
tunate to possess in the chronicles of the military conquest by 
Cortés and Bernal Diaz two highly personal and unacademic nar- 
ratives, and in Motolinia’s work a fervent but unconventional pic- 
ture of the more gradual spiritual conquest. 
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CERVANTES AND LOPE DE VEGA: THEIR LITERARY 
RELATIONS 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 
By M. A. BucHANAN | 


University of Toronto 
I 


The relations of Cervantes and Lope de Vega became strained 
sometime about 1603, during the period of Cervantes’ renewed 
literary activity, when, as he said, he returned to his former leisure 
(‘‘antigua ociosidad’’), and could again devote himself to literary 
production. Although now in his fifties, he set about resolutely to 
re-establish himself as an author by writing plays and novels. He 
had probably given up his career as a dramatist in the eighties of 
the preceding century and gone into the civil service because of a 
failure to compete with the rising young dramatist, Lope de Vega, 
who in the meantime had become even more firmly established as 
Spain’s favorite playwright. Cervantes renewed his efforts, and 
when he again failed to get his plays accepted by theatre managers, 
he all too readily placed the blame on Lope and not on his own 
deficiencies. The drama had under Lope become a means of gain- 
ing a livelihood by the pen, and writers had at last achieved free- 
dom from subservience to patrons. That was a great achievement, 
but it gave rise to a new problem: Was it art? In 1602 Cervantes 
contributed a dedicatory sonnet to Lope’s La Dragontea, but from 
about this time on he became known as the severest lay critic of the 
‘‘new comedy,’’ that is to say of Lope himself. Nor in his resent- 
ment did he shrink from attacking Lope the man. There was much 
to criticize here, but the personal aspects of the controversy are of 
little interest to us now, and it is only because fundamental prin- 
ciples of art are involved in the ensuing quarrel and because of the 
distracting effect it had on Cervantes’ literary production that the 
controversy still deserves careful study and scrutiny. 

The age of Cervantes and Lope was one of great literary activity, 
as also of uncertainty about the principles of literary art and criti- 
cism. The authority of the past was being questioned and innova- 
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tions were being introduced. Boldness on the one hand and timidity 
on the other led to fumbling and confusion in the literary world. 
The controversy that arose between Cervantes and Lope de Vega 
was but one aspect of Spain’s contribution to the supplanting of 
pedagogic, outmoded, classical standards by modern practice.* 

The controversy was unfortunate, especially for Cervantes. Ordi- 
narily stoical in adversity, Lope’s popularity as a dramatist and 
his own failure to get his plays accepted for the stage aroused in 
him resentment and a feeling of frustration. It was the one con- 
temporary circumstance that disturbed his philosophic calm, and 
made him irresolute, dogmatic, and boastful of past accomplish- 
ments, originality of invention, and plans for future publications. 
Witness the prologues to his works, which provoked hostility and 
ridicule among his contemporaries. To what extent it distracted 
him from writing the kind of prose in which he excelled, it is now 
difficult to determine. But we know that the continuation of the 
Second Part of Don Quijote was long delayed and that between 
1605 and 1615, and later, he still wrote plays in the hope that they 
would be accepted for the stage, as he ruefully declared all of Lope’s 
had been, only to be forced to find a publisher to print them: ‘‘antes 
impresas que representadas.’’ Rarely has such excellent talent been 
so misdirected, for although some of his plays, especially those of 
an early period, are not without merit, most of them suffer from 
dullness, a defect that Lope and his school learned to avoid by their 
efforts to please the public that attended theatres. Cervantes failed 
to observe or to acknowledge that Lope had created a new principle 
of literary production: entertainment through spontaneity and 
variety; although Cervantes applied the same principles in his 
novels.?, Besides, much of Cervantes’ effort was devoted to defend- 


1Facts concerning the controversy will be found in the biographies of Cer- 
vantes and Lope, — generally biased in favor of one or the other, or based on 
a false chronology of their works. The problem is one chiefly of interpretation. 
There are special studies on the matter like Cervantes y Lope en 1605, 
by Hartzenbusch, La América, 1866, n. 17, p. 5; Rius’ in the Bibliografia 
critica de las obras de Miguel de Cervantes, and Blanca de los Rios’ in La 
Espaiia moderna, 1897. Useful too are commentaries on the Don Quijote like 
Clemencin’s and Rodriguez Marin’s, as also the following works: Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas; Entrambasaguas, Lope de Vega y los 
preceptistas; J. Millé y Giménez, Sobre la génesis del Quijote; studies on 
Avellaneda, etc. For the chronology of their works two treatises are now 
available: The Works of Cervantes and Their Dates of Composition, TRSC, 
1938; Morley and Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias, 


1940. 
2Cervantes was boastful of the universal appeal of his Don Quijote, whose 
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ing a lost cause: the classical drama as a model for modern plays, 
To his discredit, it must be confessed, he spoke without conviction 
in the matter, because, as we shall see, in practice he was modern jn 
his appeal to a wide public, and strongly national as well. (Cer. 
vantes was not by nature a classicist, nor even a pseudo-classicist. 
Even in theory he had to admit that there is progress in art, that 
times change, as do literary aims and standards, and that the go 
called laws of dramatic construction are not immutable.* 

Lope, on the contrary, had something Olympian about him in his 
attitude toward his traducers, although like Cervantes he was 
hypersensitive to adverse criticism, which, like Cervantes, he was 
wont to attribute to envy. This word ‘‘envy’’ had a high frequency 
at the time, and Fr. Luis de Leén’s ideal state of being ‘‘ni envidiado 
ni envidioso’’ seems to have been of rare occurrence. Lope was the 
more popular of the two both as a writer and as a man. Cervantes 
seems to have had few friends. Lope was conscious of his great 
success, which he attributed to his originality and ability as an im- 
provisor and facility in versifying. In satire, of which there is 
much in his plays, chiefly in the nature of costumbrismo, he was 
always general and never personal. A good example is his life-long 
banter of culteranismo and his studious avoidance of personal at- 
tacks on Géngora. This has been attributed, maliciously perhaps, 
to cowardice and his own vulnerability, but Lope was the typical 
gentleman of the Renaissance, took nothing too seriously and was 
not violently interested in reforms. To him literature was its own 
justification and was not a branch of moral philosophy nor a vehicle 
for severe judgments. At all times he kept his composure and was 


characters would live for ages ‘‘para gusto y general pasatiempo de los 
vivientes’’: 11, xl, and elsewhere. Tirso de Molina contended that Lope de 
Vega paid such deference to the ‘‘vulgo”’ in order to escape criticism for 
arrogance for originating a new principle: ‘‘Que si él, en muchas partes de sus 
escritos, dice que el no guardar el arte antiguo lo hace por conformarse con el 
gusto de la plebe—que nunca consintié el freno de las leyes y preceptos— 
dicelo por su natural modestia y porque no atribuya la malicia ignorante a 
arrogancia lo que es politica perfeecién. Pero nosotros ... es justo que a él, 
un reformador de la comedia nueva, y a ella, como mas hermosa y entretenida.’’ 
— Los Cigarrales, ed. Renacimiento, p. 128. 

sAmérico Castro, in El pensamiento de Cervantes, believes that the natures 
of the two authors were diametrically opposed, in that Cervantes was interested 
in the discussion of ‘‘el ser y el deber ser de las cosas’’ and Lope was not 
(p. 35). It might be contended however that Cervantes was as much of a 
realist as his contemporary, for although Lope created a new kind of play, as 
entertainment, Cervantes created a new kind of novel, and on the same prin- 
ciples. Cervantes was infinitely better as a creative writer than as a systematic 
or original thinker on aesthetic problems. 
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not vindictive. His thinly veiled jibe at Alarcén’s infirmities must 
not be judged by modern standards of decency. Above all things 
Lope was intensely national, and proud of contributing to the bat- 
tle of the moderns against the ancients. 
In the Arte nuevo de hacer comedias . . . Lope formulated his 

ideas on satire in the drama as follows: 

En la parte satirica no sea 

Claro ni deseubierto... 


Pique sin odio, que si acaso infama, 
Ni espere aplauso ni pretenda fama (ll. 341-346). 


This disclaimer of satirical intent is to be compared with Cer- 
vantes’ : 

Nunea volé la pluma humilde mia 

Por la regié6n satirica, bajeza 

Que a infames premios y desgracias guia (Viage del Parnaso, IV, 11-13). 
But Cervantes’ prologues belie the disclaimer. 

Even in the oft-quoted private letter in which Lope spoke dis- 
paragingly of the Quijote, in which, as he must have been told, 
Cervantes had reviled him, he apologizes for being satirical : 

De poetas (= writers*) no digo; buen siglo es éste; muchos estén en cierne 

este afio que viene, pero ninguno hay tan malo como Cervantes, ni tan 
necio que alabe a Don Quijote . . . no mds, por no imitar a Garcilaso en aquella 
figura correctionis cuando dice: ‘‘A sAtira me voy mi paso a paso,’’ cosa para 
mi m4s odiosa que mis libros a Almendérez y mis comedias a Cervantes. Si 


alla murmuran de ellas algunos que piensan que las escriba por opinién (= for 
fame), desengffieles V. md. y digales que por dinero. 


II 


In Rius’ Bibliografia (u, 3-5) are brought together passages from 
Lope’s works in which he praised Cervantes. He lauded his wisdom 
(‘‘diserecién’’) and once grouped him strangely with Cicero and 
Juan de Mena. Lope even praised his contemporary’s poetry and 
paid tribute to the glorious part Cervantes had played in the battle 
of Lepanto, in which 

La fortuna envidiosa 
Hirié la mano de Miguel Cervantes ; 
Pero su ingenio en versos de diamantes 


Los del plomo volvié con tanta gloria, 
Que por dulces, sonoros y elegantes 


4The word ‘‘poeta’’ was used very loosely. It could mean dramatist, for 
which the most common word was however ‘‘ingenio.’’ But it was often used 
as a general expression for ‘‘writer,’’ as here and in Andrés de Claramonte’s 
Letania moral, 1613: ‘‘Cervantes, el dignisimo poeta espaiiol, autor de Don 
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Dieron eternidad a su memoria: 
Porque se diga, que una mano herida 
Pudo dar a su duefio eterna vida.5 


Lope praised the Novelas ejemplares, but has been accused of a 
lack of appreciation and indeed of malice in the insinuation that 
Cervantes, as a layman and not a university graduate (a “‘cienti. 
fico’’), a plebeian and not a courtier, was ill-qualified for such 
writing: 

También hay libros de novelas, traducidas de italianas, y dellas propias, en 
que no le falté gracia y estilo a Miguel Cervantes. Confieso que son librog de 
grande entretenimiento y que podrian ser ejemplares, como algunas de las 
historias tragicas del Vandelo (Bandello)¢; pero habran de escribirlas hombres 
cientificos, o por lo menos grandes cortesanos, gente que halla en los desep- 
gaiios notables sentencias y aforismos.? 

Menéndez y Pelayo complains of Lope’s ‘‘injusticia y mala fe’’ in 
these remarks,’ as well as of his refusal to recognize the extraordi- 
nary excellence of these, the first modern short stories. But it must 
be noted in extenuation that the critical faculty in the appreciation 
of literature, and a historical sense, were lacking in Spain and 
other countries before the close of the 18th century, and we do 
wrong to apply modern ideas in such matters. It is obvious from 
Lope’s reference to ‘‘notables sentencias y aforismos’’ that he was 
judging Cervantes’ work, and quite sincerely, by classical stand- 
ards. He was, we may suppose, unaware of the inconsistency be- 
tween his theories here and his practice in the new comedy. As we 
shall see, Cervantes was equally inconsistent in judging Lope’s 
plays by classical standards, which he in turn did not apply in his 
novels, and this in spite of their designation as ‘‘comedias en 
prosa.’’® 


5Laurel de Apolo, 1630. The praise may seem excessive and insincere, but 
Lope was doubtless thinking of Cervantes’ verse in La Galatea, which he placed 
side by side with other pastoral poetry, even Garcilaso’s, in La Dorotea (Ob. 
S., vi, 84). The age was not a critical one, and least of all when pastoral 
literature was concerned. There is no reason therefore for suspecting Lope’s 
sincerity. Lope’s reference to Cervantes’ wounds received at Lepanto needs 
to be compared with the cruel remarks made by Avellaneda, Lope’s champion 
if not intimate friend, about Cervantes’ advanced years and crippled arm. 
We know from such comments and remarks made by contemporaries about 
Alarcén that the age was less sensitive than our own. 

6The reference is specifically to Boistiau’s Historias trdgicas exemplares, 
sacadas del Bandello, Valladolid, 1603; but Lope is also thinking of Cervantes’ 
Novelas ejemplares, 1612, to which alone the innuendo would be applicable. 

7Las fortunas de Diana. 

8Origenes de la novela, 1, xxi. 

9Avellaneda: ‘‘Como casi es comedia la historia de Don Quijote . . . Con- 
téntese Cervantes con su Galatea y comedias en prosa, que eso son las mas de 
sus novelas.’’ — Prélogo. ‘‘Yo he pensado que tienen las novelas los mismos 
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III 


In theory Cervantes stood for the application of a moral or 
grious purpose in literature and for adherence to classical precept 
in the matter of probability or verisimilitude. Lope wrote only for 
the entertainment of his audience. Cervantes maintained that he 
composed his Don Quijote in order to destroy books of chivalry. 
Their popularity and supposed evil influence gave cause for alarm 
to moralists as did the popularity of plays.’° But it must be noted 
that in chapter forty-seven of the Don Quijote, Cervantes stressed 
only their artistic defects (with one exception, their ‘‘amores las- 
civos’””), which were curiously similar to those of the Lope type 
of comedy to which he devoted the succeeding chapter. One sus- 
pects that chapter forty-seven was written to lead up to the attack 
on plays. Cervantes was much concerned about the moral purpose 
of literature, but he would have been fouling his own nest to attack 
plays on the score of their immorality, and therefore he shrank 
from attacking romances of chivalry along similar lines, although 
his avowed purpose was to ‘‘deshacer la autoridad y cabida que en el 
mundo y en el vulgo tienen los libros de caballerias’’ (Prélogo). It 
is significant that Cervantes’ attacks on romances of chivalry are 
put in the mouth of a canon of Toledo, and that, although he de- 
clares them to be prejudicial to the state, he criticizes them only 
because of their artistic defects, as judged by classical standards. 
These are briefly: (1) They do not instruct and entertain at the 
same time. (2) They are full of monstrous absurdities (‘‘dis- 
parates’’). (3) They lack proportion and symmetry (‘‘concor- 
dancia,’’ ‘‘proporcién de partes con el todo y del todo con las 
partes’’?). He here returns to the ‘‘disparates’’ with illustrations, 
and stresses (4) their disregard of chronology (to be noted later in 
plays). (5) They do not observe verisimilitude and imitation (of 


preceptos que las comedias, cuyo fin es haber dado su autor contento y gusto al 
pueblo, aunque se ahorque el arte: y esto, aunque va dicho al descuido, fué 
opinién de Aristételes.’’ Lope, La Fortuna de Diana, Ob. 8., vu, 70. To 
Lope and his contemporaries Don Quijote was primarily a work of entertain- 
ment, a book that made people laugh, as we see, for example, in a remark 
occurring in La Dama boba (1. 2148, ed. Schevill). 

10For the attacks of moralists on plays there are convenient reprints in 
Cotarelo’s Bibliografia de las controversias sobre la licitud del teatro en Es- 
pana, 1904. For books of chivalry there is no such convenient work of refer- 
ence, but we have the notes of commentators on Chapter XLVII. Attention 
may be called to a contemporary work, Juan de Tolosa’s Discursos pre- 
dicables ... , 1589: ‘‘desterrar de nuestra Espaiia esta polvareda de libros de 
caballerias. ’’ 
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nature; synonymous with verisimilitude: ‘‘la verisimilitud y la 
imitacién en quien consiste la perfeccién de lo que se escribiere’’), 
(6) Their harsh style (with a second return to their “‘disparates”’) , 
(7) lascivious amours; (8) careless about courtesies; (9) prolix jp 
battles; (10) foolish in arguments; with a third return to their 
absurdities, here in their travels. In a word, they lack intelligent 
craftsmanship and deserve to be banished: ‘‘ajenos de todo disecreto 
artificio, y por esto dignos de ser desterrados de la reptblica cris. 
tiana como gente inttil.’’ 

The canon then notes the fine opportunity offered by them to a 
writer of good understanding to compose books of chivalry, be. 
cause of their variety of themes. Cervantes here alludes to a prin. 
ciple that was ever present to writers of the time, namely that 
nature is beautiful because of its variety. It is the exact opposite of 
classical restraint, or ‘‘buen gusto.’’ Cervantes illustrated the 
principle in his Don Quijote, and it was a marked characteristic 
of plays. In Pedro de Urdemalas he developed the idea very fully: 


Dicen que la variacién 
Hace a la naturaleza 

Colma de gusto y belleza, 
Y esta muy puesto en razén. 
Un manjar a la contina 
Enfada, y un solo objeto 

A los ojos del discreto 

Da disgusto y amohina. 

Un solo vestido cansa. 

En fin, con la variedad 

Se muda la voluntad, 

Y el espiritu descansa (Act IIT). 


To be compared with this is Cervantes’ excuse for the inclusion of 
extraneous matter in the First Part of the Don Quijote : 
por haber tomado entre manos una historia tan seca y limitada como ésta de 
Don Quijote, por parecerle que siempre habia de hablar de él y de Sancho... 
y decia que el ir siempre atendido el entendimiento, la mano y la pluma a 


escribir de un solo sujeto, y hablar por las bocas de pocas personas era un 
trabajo incomportable ... ’’ (Pt. II, Ch. XLIV). 


In all of Cervantes’ works it is not so much the story proper as 
digressions that interest the author. They reflect his observations 
on life and his reading, the customs and habits of all classes of 
people as he had observed them in his travels, from students to 


gypsies." In a word Cervantes’ purpose was to provide entertain- 


11As Hartzenbusch has well observed ‘‘[la novela] escrita como a ratos 
perdidos, cada capitulo es una improvisacién pasada al papel’’ (La América, 
1866, n. 18, p. 10). 
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ment through variety, and that was precisely Lope’s purpose in 
writing plays, — ‘‘comedias entretenidas.”’ 

Chapter forty-eight applies the same principles to the Lopesque 
drama, with more abuse of the ‘‘confused taste of the silly people 
(vulgo), who for the most part read such books,’’ and who were of 
course the audience that approved Lope’s plays. He criticizes 
severely the mercenary spirit of authors and theatre managers who 
aim only to please such a public. Lope made no bones about writ- 
ing plays for such a purpose, and wrote a treatise to justify the 
principle, El arte nuevo de hacer comedias en este tiempo (1609)." 
The dramatist, Lope maintained, who wrote plays according to 
classical rules would starve, and let those who are offended by the 
new comedy keep away from theatres: ‘‘Pero no vaya a verlas 
quien se ofende’’ (1. 200). There is much besides in the canon’s 
strictures and what he says about the unities that need not be 
repeated here, but it is to be noted that Cervantes soon lays aside 
all disguise and instead of the canon of Toledo it is the frustrated 
author who speaks with much feeling about his own discussions 
with theatre managers who rejected his plays: ‘‘Y aunque algunas 
veces he procurado persuadir a los autores (= actor-managers) que 
se enganan en tener la opinién que tienen . .. Acuérdome que un 
dia dije a uno destos pertinaces...’’ All of this anticipates Cer- 
vantes’ attack on them in Pedro de Urdemalas™ and in the pro- 
logue to his plays published in 1615, proof sufficient that during all 
these years his failure as a dramatist and his envy of Lope were 
matters that were uppermost in his mind. The gist of the matter 
was that Cervantes thought it possible to write plays according to 
pedantic and obsolete classical principles and yet make a living. 
Lope did not. His sole purpose was to entertain an interested au- 
dience for two and a half hours, without any desire to instruct them 
or to restrict his power of invention by pedagogic rules. In other 
words Lope invented a new type of play for a modern people, be- 
eause tastes change as do customs and dress (Ob. S., vin, 384). 


12For recent interpretations of this work, see R. Menéndez Pidal, De Cer- 
ng y Lope de Vega, 1940, pp. 89-95; M. Romera-Navarro, La preceptiva de 

e, 1935. 

138The play is of uncertain date. It is not clear from the reference to the 
actor Nicolas Rios, who died in 1610, whether he was still alive or dead. The 
play was apparently composed before La entretenida (cf. Bonilla-Schevill ed., 
p- 228). Cervantes criticizes the following impertinencias, (usually called 
disparates) in plays: (1) they all end in marriages; (2) they embrace the 
whole life of a hero -—— indeed he may not have been born until the second act; 
(3) false cosmography. 
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In somewhat similar words Cervantes too admitted progress in the 
arts: 


Los tiempos mudan las cosas 
Y perficionan las artes... 


The passage occurs in El rufidn dichoso and has given students of 
Cervantes much to ponder on. The play was written between 1600. 
1606, was published in 1615, and apparently not acted on the Stage, 
Comedia appears as an allegorical personage and explains the 
changes introduced into the modern drama, 


Porque lo quiere asi el uso, 
Que no se sujeta al arte. 


These changes refer specifically to what Cervantes liked to eal] 
disparates — the disregard of the unities: 

Muy poco importa a la gente 

Que yo en un punto me pase 

Desde Alemania a Guinea 


Sin del teatro mudarme; 
El pensamiento es ligero. 


In order to trace the varied life of his hero, 


A Méjico y a Sevilla 

He juntado en un instante... 
Mal pudiera yo traer, 

A estar atenida al arte, 

Tanta gente por las ventas 

Y por tanto mar sin naves. 


‘‘Curiosity,’? who has been the interlocutor, and seems to repre- 
sent the conscience of Cervantes, gives a hesitant consent : 

Aunque no lo quedo en todo, 

Quedo satisfecha en parte, 


Amiga, por esto quiero 
Sin replicarte, escucharte (Act IT). 


The change in dramatic technique was due, as Cervantes observed, 
to the fact that events were no longer narrated in plays but acted on 
the stage, and Cervantes employed it in this play because it is bio- 
graphical in character. The technique was originally used in his- 
torical plays. It is easy to find inconsistencies in Cervantes’ ideas, 
but in the present case, his concession was made for a specific case 
only. It is not to be interpreted as a refutation of his general stand 
in the matter. Note, for example, how Lope used the idea as an 
argument against the adherence to classical rules, in favor of some- 


he 
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thing more modern and national: ‘‘Esté escrita [esta tragedia, El 
castigo sin venganza] al estilo espafiol, no por la antigiiedad griega 
y severidad latina, huyendo de las sombras, nuncios y coros, porque 
el gusto puede mudar los preceptos, como el uso los trajes y el tiempo 
las costumbres’’ (Prdlogo: Ob. S., vim, 384). 

There is one further point that needs to be considered in a study 
of chapter XLVIII, namely, the insinuation that because plays are 
mercaderia vendible, dramatists like Lope put the blame for their 
plays on actors who would not accept them if they were otherwise. 
Cervantes frankly places the blame for this on Lope, ‘‘un felicisimo 
ingenio destos reinos,’’ who in order to please actors has not always 
achieved the perfection demanded, although he has in some of his 
plays. Lope claimed that six of his plays could so qualify, but no 
one has yet identified them. Cervantes in this same chapter men- 
tions one, La ingratitud vengada, but without good reason. It is 
an Italian type of play in theme and disregards the rules that Cer- 
vantes supported. 

On the purely commercial aspect of literary production, Lope was 
always brutally frank. Plays were to him as he confessed ‘‘cosas 
vendibles,’’ with the implication, however, that this excused him 
for deferring to popular approval, of which he was none the less 
pardonably proud. He never forsook or modified the principles of 
the new art, although later in life he seemed to feel remorse, as is 
seen in his Egloga a Claudio: 

Del vulgo vil solicité la risa, 

Siempre ocupado en fabulas de amores; 
Asi grandes pintores 

Manchan la tabla aprisa: ... 


Hubiera sido yo de algan provecho, 
Si tuviera Mecenas mi fortuna... 


But he again thought of his great achievement in creating the 
modern drama and boastfully declared’: 


Débenme a mi de su principio el arte, 

Si bien en los preceptos diferencio 

Rigores de Terencio, 

Y no negando parte 

A los grandes ingenios, tres 0 cuatro, 

Que vieron las infancias del teatro (Ob. S., 1x, 360, 369). 


14Everyone admitted Lope’s success, but as Faria e Souza reported, people 
asked whether it was art. Lope was aware of this, for, as he says in the pro- 
logue to El Peregrino, ‘‘Si algo agrada comtinmente, alaban el natural del 
duefio, niegan el arte,’’ and replied to the query in his Arte nuevo . . . which is, 
and was intended to be, his manifesto and justification. 
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Cervantes’ opinions in the matter were more confused. With the 
animadversion quoted above from chapter forty-eight must be 
contrasted a statement found in chapter four of the Second Part, 
which sounds much like Lope’s contention : ‘‘ En hallando [el autor] 
que halle la historia, que él] va buscando con extraordinarias diligen. 
cias, la dara luego a la estampa, llevado mas del interés (—= profit) 
que de darla se le sigue, que de otra alabanza alguna.’’ In a later 
chapter (XVI), he makes the curious statement that poetry ‘‘no ha 
de ser vendible en ninguna manera, si ya no fuere en poemas herdicos, 
en lamentables tragedias, o en comedias alegres y artificiosas,” 
Farther on in this same chapter, it may be noted, he argues in favor 
of modern (‘‘poesia de romance’’) versus ancient poetry. If any 
conclusions can be drawn from Cervantes’ views, it seems to be that 
he spoke without conviction in theoretical matters, that his own 
practice was at variance with his theories and that he was strongly 
influenced in his ideas by the great success of his rival, Lope de 
Vega. 


IV 


In this article only the more essential and typical elements have 
been considered in the relations of Cervantes and Lope, and chiefly 
the controversy over the new comedy. The personal side and Cer- 
vantes’ criticism of Lope’s Italianate works, as found for example in 
the prologue to Don Quijote, have been left for future consideration, 
as also the study of their numerous flattering and not necessarily 
insincere references to each other scattered through their works. 
Lope’s greater indebtedness to Cervantes for plots and for models 
in the novel is deserving also of further scrutiny. It is hoped that 
by a complete study of their respective attitudes toward each other, 
something new can be learned about their characters, their artistic 
temperaments, and their conceptions of literary art. It is not to be 
supposed that the two authors, who were neighbors in Madrid, were 
openly hostile to each other when they met, or shunned each other’s 
company. Authors of the seventeenth century bantered each other 
and themselves freely. At any rate it is pleasant to recall a picture 
of the two authors preserved in one of Lope’s letters, dated March 
2, 1612: ‘‘Las academias estan furiosas; en la pasada se tiraron los 
bonetes dos licenciados. Yo lei unos versos con unos anteojos de 
Cervantes, que parecian huevos estrellados mal hechos.’’ 
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THE PREFACES TO DON QUIXOTE 


By Américo Castro 
Princeton University 


I 


In reality, the prefaces to Don Quizote are epilogues, not simply 
because prefaces are usually composed ‘‘a posteriori,’’ but because 
their meaning becomes clear only to someone who has an exact 
knowledge of the work to which they allude. Rather than introduc- 
tions, they are deductions, written with a personal bias and in a 
very elevated style. There is none of that ornamental or rhetorical 
commentary, which is so frequent in Lope de Vega; neither is there 
that bitter and whimpering tone of complaint so characteristic of 
Mateo Aleman: ‘‘Oh hostile public, the many false friends you 
have are not new to me, though they may be so to you.’’ 

The writings in which Cervantes refers to himself or his work 
usually show a self-assertion bordering on arrogance. Such texts 
are too well known to be mentioned here. For many years, he had 
been aware of his hesitation in the face of unfavorable and un- 
controllable circumstances. But a time came when, at the risk of 
annihilation, he decided to free himself from the wheel of fortune 
and thus escape the dangerous interplay of its ups and downs. The 
future great artist becomes introspective with a courage comparable 
to that of Montaigne or Descartes:in seeking seclusion in the sanc- 
tuary of their own thoughts. It is true that Cervantes did not do so 
simply to give himself over to abstract philosophical thought, but 
rather to organize his inner experiences and determine the attitude 
towards the world implicit in them. ‘‘Press on, strange inventor,’’ 
he said of himself in the Viaje del Parnaso. He becomes resigned, 
but acquires an even greater self-esteem, as one who knows his own 
powers better than do those around him. Like a puppeteer of his 
own existence, he locks himself up in the theater of his imagination, 
in order to attempt the incalculably difficult task of being at the 
same time his own author, actor and critical spectator. 

I do not understand how anyone could write that Cervantes does 
not furnish any criteria which will permit us to understand his 
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masterpiece, for in it we find the first known instance of the presep. 
tation of a literary technique and an aesthetic program in conne. 
tion with the actual process of creation. For the time being, ye 
shall limit ourselves to what is suggested by these two spendid pre. 
faces. In the first, Cervantes says of his story: ‘‘I wish to present 
a pure and naked tale.’’ Immediately afterwards occur the sharp 
references to Lope de Vega, the purpose of which is not so much 
to attack the ‘‘prodigy of nature’’ as to indicate the attitude of the 
writer towards Don Quixote. This work came into being after 
twenty years of silence —‘‘at the end of the many years I haye 
spent in oblivion’? — during which Cervantes underwent a process 
of self-examination and meditation, which eventually permitted him 
to free himself from all models of books then in favor in Spain and 
Italy. Lope de Vega, when, he wrote in prose, poured forth a copious 
torrent of spontaneous expression, without being greatly concerned 
about guiding it into adequate channels. Cervantes, on. the contrary, 
spent years in drafting blueprints of literary engineering which ap.- 
parently did not win the approval of his critics. He had not yet pub. 
lished even his plays or the short novels written before 1600. Thus, it 
could hardly be expected that Don Quixote should appear as the 
work of a professional writer. Then, as now, the literati produced 
books with the regularity of a yearly harvest. Cervantes was neither 
a novice nor a seasoned veteran. Don Quixote was the child of his 
declining years, whose advent, though perhaps unexpected, brought 
compensation for all earlier disappointments. There was no longer 
any danger of the author’s yielding to despair and disillusionment, 
as had others with far less provocation than Cervantes. Never in 
all his years of trial did he take refuge in asceticism or fall into 
inert apathy; neither did he in the manner of the writers of the 
picaresque novel attack contemporary society. Rather he took re- 
fuge within his own soul, a haven at once accessible, difficult and 
uncertain. 

Much has been written about the prison in which Don Quizote 
was presumably begun. It is evident to me that the work was con- 
ceived in the deepest recesses of Cervantes’ soul, ‘‘where every in- 
convenience keeps its residence.’’ The author understood clearly 
that his book was in no way similar to those which were being pub- 
lished ; that it was ‘‘his’’ book, wrought in anguish and uncertainty, 
with many changes of plan and many misgivings as to whether it 
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would make sense, whether it would be well received, whether it 
would find a place in the compact society whose attitude towards it 
was most problematic. Furthermore, to what literary genre would it 
belong ? 

After a perilous undertaking has been accomplished, there are 
moments when one recalls, even in the midst of success, the fears 
that were overcome. This was the experience of Cervantes as he 
ealled to mind the stages through which his work had passed: 
“What [I said to myself in my anxiety] could my sterile and un- 
cultivated mind [living in distress, restricted to the company of 
petty and inferior people,] engender save the story of an anemic 
brain-child, old before its time, querulous and vacillating? [This 
was particularly true since I was forced by the nature of my theme 
to follow, not straight and beaten paths, but various routes suggested 
by the narrative as it developed. But my fears were overcome, and 
you have before you, reader,] an absolutely original [artistic pro- 
duct. The accomplishment is particularly meritorious, since I was 
denied] quietude, peaceful surroundings, a serene sky, and the 
murmur of fountains, [heard, for that matter, only in the pastorals 
which charmed my youth; in a word,] tranquillity of spirit.’’ 

Despite the immediate success of the book, Cervantes could not 
dismiss from his mind the literary prodigy he had created, with its 
attendant artistic problems. His hero, once conceived, could not be 
pushed aside like some mythical Amadis, or some wandering and 
uncomplicated picaroon. That is why Cervantes says: ‘‘Though I 
appear to be the father of Don Quixote, I am really his stepfather. ’’ 
And he insists : ‘‘I have no desire to go with the current of custom.’’ 
He cared little, reader, whether or not you ‘‘pardon or gloss over 
the faults you see in this son of mine .. . so you may say whatever 
you please about the story.”’ 

Cervantes’ faith in his book was now absolute. The time for mis- 
givings was past; those misgivings which caused him to insert 
narrative material unconnected with the main thread of the story, 
and even the disquisition on the books of chivalry. A last echo of 

‘the ‘long vigils and much travail of soul’’ was that last line in 
which, still uncertain, he wavers between doubt and faith: 


Forse altri canter4 con miglior plettro. 


The book passed from the prison of Cervantes’ soul into the open 
air of publicity as the mature fruit of a spiritual independence 
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acquired at the cost of enormous effort. He cared little whether o 
not it received the usual plaudits, the vacuity of which Cervantes 
well knew, for he had himself imposed them upon other writers legg 
perspicacious than himself. Nothing remained to be done but to 
write the routine dedication to the Duke of Béjar, indispensable 
because of the subsidy which he badly needed. He found himself, 
however, so much at a loss for suitable wording, that he made use 
of phrases employed by Fernando de Herrera twenty years before, 

The state of mind which I am describing explains why Cervantes 
should wish to introduce his work to the public in his own way, 
To be sure, he does it with some confusion and awkwardness, failing 
to collate citations and making some mistakes in the attribution of 
some hackneyed expressions. At fifty-seven he was appearing before 
the public with ‘‘that’’ which made him a full member of the 
brotherhood of makers of books, whom he well knew to be expert in 
tricks and sharp practices. Perhaps he felt like an aged bachelor 
who, on marrying a pretty young girl, wishes to avoid all im- 
portunate publicity. Cervantes appears awkward, and lacking in 
complete naturalness. No serious book (and this, after all, was a 
serious book, particularly to its author) had ever before appeared 
accompanied by grotesque and sarcastic poems, cryptic allusions to 
certain persons, and criticisms as subtle as those which accompanied 
the Celestina. In those two lines —‘‘A divine book in my opinion, 
if only the human in it were better concealed’’! — is embodied the 
complex spirit of the time, that storm so successfully weathered by 
the pilot of Don Quixote, who well described it in the words: ‘‘How 
vain are human hopes! They promise rest, but reward one at last 
with shadows, smoke and dreams’’ (Don Quizote, 1, 52). 

Such shadows, smoke and dreams are transformed by Cervantes 
into a human and unshakable stability. He must have thrilled when 
he became aware how unerring his intuition had been. It is this 
realization which leads him to state in 1613: ‘‘I am coming to 
realize (and it is a fact) that I was the first to write a true novel 
in Spanish.’’ ‘‘Or in any language,’’ we may add today. Realizing 
at last the real magnitude of the book, the author tried to appear 
unconcerned. Otherwise one cannot explain the flow of sarcastic 
humor at the beginning and the end of Part I, which, at times, 


1The Spanish original is a sort of riddle, consisting of two lines of verse, 
the last syllable of each of which is missing. 
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borders on clumsiness and vulgarity. Nothing of the kind is to be 
found in Part IT, because the artist had by that time become familiar 
with his own genius. 

The story comes before the world ‘‘pure and naked,’’ disdainful 
of alien and conventional praise, ‘‘because it is absurd to think that 
such eulogies represent the truth, there being no exact criterion on 
which to base either praise or censure’’ (Preface to the Novelas 
ejemplares). Nor do we mean anything else today when we say that 
values cannot be measured logically. Cervantes is satisfied with his 
own intuition in this case and scorns that of other people, just as 
he scorns the devitalized erudition of the writings of Lope de Vega. 
In spite of this, the presentation of the book to the public becomes 
an arduous task, which has to be solved in Cervantes’ own way; that 
is, not by means of reasoning, but through homely philosophy, ex- 
pressed in dialogue form. Sancho would be very useful here, but 
he has been left behind in the book. In his absence, the author ap- 
peals to ‘‘a witty and erudite friend,’’ who solves the problem by 
the simple expedient of analyzing it. The author draws the material 
for the preface from his own spiritual resources, as Don Quixote 
ereated Sancho out of the need he felt for him — like a new Adam 
who, in order to integrate himself, disintegrates to the extent of 
losing a rib. Thus the strictest economy is observed, in the midst of 
extravagant outlay: a dualism more prodigious than had ever be- 
fore been imagined. 

I still insist that the malicious allusions to Lope de Vega have 
as their main purpose the delimitation of Cervantes’ own field. 
Lope, the professional writer par excellence, was the norm by which 
Cervantes had to measure himself. Lope, however, was not merely 
a fortunate rival, whose glory might well obscure Cervantes’ own, 
but a model to be shunned, since the art of the great dramatist con- 
sisted in ardently embracing the most popular tradition and in 
resorting, at the same time, to the most recent learned fashions. 
To be sure, Cervantes admired Lope’s Protean facility in responding 
to any and all stimuli, but, nevertheless, he continued to be guided 
by his inner voice: ‘‘I have no desire to go with the current of 
custom.’’ Hence his ironical treatment of epic themes, in order to 
endow them with a virtual and ambiguous existence and make them 
appear at once dead and alive. An indication of this can be seen, 
in my opinion, in the incredible notion of the venerable Montesinos 
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in salting Durandarte’s heart, ‘‘in order that it might not cause g 
stench and might find its way into the presence of Belerma, if no 
strictly fresh, at least well preserved.’’ Cervantes’ genius lay jp 
managing wisely his myth-salting enterprise, so that, while avoiding 
Lope, he could keep well out of reach of Quevedo. His art lies he. 
tween these two poles. Hence his elusiveness and, when necessary, 
his amnesia: ‘‘a town. . . the name of which I do not care to 
remember.’’ For the same reason, he wishes ‘‘to be praised, not 
for what he writes, but for what he has refrained from writing” 
(u, 44). In the preface to Part I we find the plan according to which 
the author pruned his work, and an attempt to justify certain 
elusions. 

The ‘‘erudite friend’’ says: ‘‘This book of yours is better off 
without some of the things you say it lacks. There is no reason for 
its preaching at anyone, thus mixing the human with the divine, 
That is a sort of mixture with which no Christian understanding 
should be invested.’’ This is another essential aspect of Cervantes’ 
work, as I shall eventually point out. For the time being, it will 
suffice to say that, if we wish an example of concrete allusions in 
this preface, the criticism just cited fits admirably the Guzman de 
Alfarache, where the author passes suddenly and without motiva- 
tion from the plane of visible experience to the ‘‘opinions of 
philosophers, the counsels of Holy Writ, the creations of poets, the 
pronouncements of rhetoricians, and the miracles of saints.’’ I am 
referring to Mateo Aleman’s masterpiece because, though the com- 
mingling of the divine and the human is frequent in the prose of 
that time, the novel just mentioned provides an outstanding example 
of it, and in the last analysis Don Quixote represents a recasting of 
the technique of Mateo Aleman, or of his continuator, Juan Marti. 
Aleman was aware of how difficult it is to create an art based upon 
a devitalized account of human experience, if the narrative in 
question intends to exceed the limits of the short story. This latter 
type is of value only insofar as it provides a momentary delight 
of the imagination, which must be renewed with a subsequent tale. 
Anecdotes and witticisms serve their purpose only once. Aleman 
aspired to more than that, since he wanted his story to be the pro- 
jection of an individual life that interprets the incidents which 
chance places in its way. Now the picaresque vision and interpreta- 
tion is one-sided and of a homogeneous simplicity: the world is 
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wicked and deceitful, and nothing exists fully worthy of esteem. 
Here we have the shadows, the smoke, the dreams to which Cervantes 
alludes and from which he frees himself. But Aleman still retains 
a great deal of the medieval technique, and the narration crowds 
out both description and dialogue. The latter naturally presupposes 
a vital dialectic which links together individual expressions of 
human experience. In that respect, the Guzman de Alfarache repre- 
sents a retrogression from the Celestina and the Lazarillo, in spite 
of its great worth on several other counts. The author knows that 
he is moving upon a plane of unrelieved monotony: there are no 
illusory acrobatics as in the books of chivalry, nor any attack upon 
problematic and relative values as in the Celestina and occasionally 
in the Lazarillo. Then Mateo Aleman resorts to the trick of giving 
the events he relates a false perspective, false because its connection 
with them is not organic but forced and abstract. For example, 
after the anecdote of the omelet made with nearly-hatched eggs, and 
after the innkeeper’s wife is sadistically punished (1, 1, 4), the 
author launches into a theological and moral digression: ‘‘We are 
told in the Gospel according to St. Matthew, chapter five, and in 
St. Luke, chapter six: ‘Forgive your enemies, and do good to those 
who hate you.’ ’’ In another case, after the reader is informed of 
the trickery of some pseudo-maidens, he is asked to consider ‘‘how 
devoutly, justly and reasonably the Council of Trent legislated 
regarding secret marriages’’ (m, 3, 2). The same thing happens 
in the sequel to the Guzmdn, by Juan Marti: ‘‘I do not wish to 
shift my discussion directly from the kitchen fire to the education 
of kings’’ (1, 2, 2). He may not wish to, but he does. 

What is thus narrated refuses to blend with humanized matter, 
not because, objectively, there is or is not a blending according to 
the Horatian dictum (‘‘Humano ecapiti cervicem pictor equinam 
jungere si velim’’), but because contradiction and disparity are 
not reconciled in the artist’s own intent. Logically speaking, there 
is nothing more absurd than the explanations given by Don Quixote 
(not always, it is true), nor more incongruous than the situations 
in which we find him or in which he places others (the Priest using 
an ox-tail for a beard, or Sansén Carrasco seeking an actual. joust 
with Don Quixote). All those discrepancies and divergences are, 
however, like the sides of an angle whose starting vertex lies in the 
artist’s intent; sides which in turn converge in the observer’s per- 
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ception. The work and the style in which it is written act like a 
bi-convex lens between the artist and his readers. In this way 
Cervantes can create the myth, destroy it — or salt it, as he pleases, 

Some indication of all this can be found in the preface to Part | 
of Don Quixote. After discarding the mixture of the human and 
the divine, so common in the books of that time, the author states. 
“‘One has only to make the best possible use of imitation in what 
he writes, for the more perfect the imitation, the higher the quality 
of what is written.’’ And in order to prevent us from falling into 
the error, still frequent, of regarding the work of art as a copy of 
what we see, or from what really happens, he adds the vital ob. 
servation: ‘‘depicting, as best you can, your intention; conveying 
to your reader your own concepts, without complicating or obscuring 
them.’’ What the artist has to imitate is not, therefore, what is 
there (an omelet, let us say, or fraudulent practices), but the crea- 
tive purpose of the artist, his intention, as Cervantes says: that 
which one is on the verge of poetizing in one’s inner experience; 
and in such a way ‘‘that your sentence shall be simple, sonorous, 
and animated, made up of words at once highly significant, decent 
[this is a post-Tridentine concession] and skilfully placed.’’ That 
is to say, the style must correspond to the intention and the concepts 
(‘‘the conception’’) of the poet, as a unified whole, without crevices 
or leaks. Quevedo, a great artist, uses this technique in his Buscén, 
for he permits the inanity of his subject to affect the style itself, 
making it as colorless and spectral as Domine Cabra’s hunger, or his 
‘‘illusory’’ or, what amounts to the same thing, ‘‘frog-skin’’ cassock. 
In the Buscén everything finds its place in a complete and exact 
autonomy. 

The style of Don Quixote depends upon the criterion adopted by 
the author; in other words, upon the intention. When he has 
Amadis in mind, we are confronted with archaisms (‘‘fuyades,”’ 
ete.) ; when he tends to idealize in the pastoral fashion, we find 
adjectives placed before the noun (‘‘las solicitas y discretas abejas, 
la amorosa pestilencia’’),? as well as antitheses and intricately 
balanced sentence structure, because at that time ‘‘the mountains 
breed scholars, and shepherds’ huts shelter philosophers’’ (1, 50). 
Thus we find ‘‘la rica que en miseria me tiene puesto . . . la miraba, 
se admiraba . . . conocer que el padre conocia’’ (1, 51). Sometimes 


2In normal Spanish, the descriptive adjective usually follows its noun. 
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Don Quixote finds himself in such situations that the myth collapses 
about him, and he says what we should never expect to hear from 
such a well-spoken knight; for example, that expression ‘‘; Mi 
padre !’’, similar to the English ‘‘ You bet!’’, heard usually from the 
lips of rascally innkeepers. And it is Don Quixote himself who 
says it; the very man who some time before could not understand 
the galley-slaves’ jargon, as befitted a knight oblivious of mundane 
affairs. But it is one thing to serve the high purposes of his mission, 
and quite another to see himself in a cage, carried on an ox-cart, 
at a pace which would be unworthy of the least pretentious epic. 
On still other occasions anger constrains the knight to break forth 
into the most incredible billingsgate. We have only to recall the 
goatherd, typical of the pastoral novel, who is so hasty as to ex- 
claim: ‘‘This gentleman’s brain cells must be completely empty’’ 
(1, 52), to which Don Quixote replies: ‘‘I am fuller of brains than 
the dirty whore who bore you ever was of your careass!’’ You hor- 
rify us, Don Quixote. Good manners aside, the knight might well 
excuse himself by saying: ‘‘How could that spurious goatherd, 
stuffed with pastoral nonsense, the wretched product of effete 
Arcadias, dare to consider empty a brain stored with all the wealth 
of chivalry ?’’ Never did the knight answer his bitterest opponents 
with such pungency. We have here something more than a casual 
brawl; it is rather a fight to the finish between the chivalrous and 
pastoral patterns. This is a basic problem in Don Quixote, but one 
which cannot be undertaken in these pages. The characters repre- 
sent not only themselves but certain symbolic values which are in 
conflict, as is evident in Don Quixote’s occasional coarse words. 

Don Quixote is not a sample-book of styles, nor even a repertory 
of subjects. Neither does it pretend to refine contemporary taste 
in regard to the books of chivalry, or to improve mankind. Even 
though all that and much more is to be found in this greatest of 
Spanish books, its essential value does not inhere in any of these 
things, which, in a greater or less degree, may be found in the 
literature of Spain or of any other country. Any effective study — 
if we need to call study the pleasure of scanning a few ever-lively 
pages — must take into account the author’s own words: that there 
is here something indicative of his artistic intention, which will al- 
ways be closer to intuition than to explanation. 
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But let us now consider the preface to Part II. It is greatly to 
be lamented that Avellaneda’s intrusion should force Cervantes to 
abandon, even to a slight degree, his Olympian indifference towards 
public opinion. It would have been easy for him to criticize Avyel}. 
aneda for many unpleasant or artistically barren aspects of the 
apocryphal Don Quixote. He refrained from doing so, and confined 
himself to the dignified admonition: ‘‘Such sins carry with them 
their own punishment; it is his own affair; I wash my hands of 
it.’’ Nevertheless, he had to take exception to the personal allusions, 
for they vitally affected his story, which the public now identified 
with him and which constituted, besides, all it knew of him. It was 
precisely because he was an unknown that he had been able to write 
his book. We have no details of his private life either from him or 
from anyone else. The man who faces Avellaneda is the man of 
Lepanto and of Don Quixote. The allusion to Lope de Vega was 
elegantly parried and not again referred to. 

The attitude observable in the first preface is gone. The first part 
of the novel had been splendidly successful, and he was confident 
that this part would be even more so. There had been no vacillation, 
nor changes of purpose in the course of composition; he had no 
further misgivings about the reaction of the public. No burlesque 
poetry appears at the beginning or the end. As a valuable indica- 
tion about the technique of this second part, he says: ‘‘In it I give 
you a fully rounded Don Quixote,’’ an expression which some trans- 
lators have misinterpreted. 

Some years ago I wrote that the main characters of Don Quizote 
‘are conscious of complete existence.’’ In the second preface Cer- 
vantes suppresses accidental episodes or circumstances; what really 
matters is that he has expanded the central figure so that it occupies 
our whole field of vision. Nothing is now tangential; everything 
tends straight toward the center of the circle. Don Quixote’s 
third sally is not related, but implied in the dialogue. The hero 
goes forth ‘‘after having placated his niece and his housekeeper” 
(1, 7). Instead of sheep, the second part puts the hero face to face 
with ferocious lions, capable of tearing him to pieces. And all the 
rest in the same tenor. 

As the years go by, one finds it more and more difficult to under- 
stand how anyone could have spoken of Cervantes’ lack of conscious 
creative effort, or have theorized about a Cervantes-Don Quixote 
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duality, regarding these two terms as antithetical. This would have 
amused Cervantes enormously, for could there be a better proof of 
his success? After much delving into the book, Unamuno and others 
concluded that Cervantes was destitute of genius, and that his work, 
in its essentials, was the result of spontaneous generation. They 
lost sight of Cervantes himself, the man who, in the preface to Part 
I, declared himself ‘‘the stepfather of Don Quizote.’’ In what other 
way could such a prodigy be produced? But for his attitude of 
austerity and aloofness towards his creation, his novel (which was 
made a novel by that very fact) would have become a servile eulogy 
of a benefactor of mankind, calculated to please the bourgeois of 
all times. 
II 

The essential peculiarity of Don Qutzote lies in the fact that its 
characters seem to be living flesh-and-blood people, to use a common 
phrase. They appear, pursue their avowed purposes, take cognizance 
of themselves, observe other people; in short, do whatever they wish. 
From this firm basis of individuality and immanence the personali- 
ties portrayed in Don Quixote project themselves in all directions, 
manifesting such qualities as imagination, illusion, irony, prudence 
and violence. But at any moment these manifestations may with- 
draw to their point of departure, that is, to what is exclusively in- 
dividual, unaffected by anything which exists outside of it: sym- 
bolism, religious and social concepts, or what not. Don Quixote and 
Sancho are what they are because they have willed it so, and they 
permit no one to deprive them of their own ultimate, vital essence, 
which can have no significance apart from them. Don Quixote is 
simply a country gentleman who conceives the fantastic idea of 
going forth to perform exceptional feats. Sancho goes with him 
because he wishes to do so and, when he grows tired of this life 
with his master, he threatens to return home to continue his life 
as Sancho, the ultimate and inviolate core of his personality. 

In contrast, a typical picaroon does not know exactly what he 
wants from life. He changes occupations and masters as readily as 
one changes his clothing. Buffeted by circumstances, he curses his 
existence in which he is constantly hounded by adverse conditions. 
Guzman, however, cannot shed the accoutrements of a picaroon, 
because, in that event, what function could he perform in the novel ? 
None, and the novel itself would cease to exist. By contrast, Sancho 
is Sancho, whether following his master, driving his pigs through 
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a field, governing his island, or visiting in the home of the Duke 
and Duchess. 

Another contrast is provided if we examine the noble figure of 
Pedro Crespo, who naturally engenders a feeling of awe at his 
great moral strength. (This study is not concerned with this aspect 
of his character however.) It is evident that in observing him we 
must distinguish clearly between the personality that he presents 
and certain transcendental principles of which he is the embodi. 
ment. We praise him because he proves to be a perfect incarnation 
of them, but this does not prevent our recognizing the fact that 
he walks across the stage, displaying no more of the background 
of his personality than would a hooded figure in a religious pro. 
cession. This prisoner of the transcendental meaning of his role 
cannot divest himself of it as can Don Quixote, who can remove at 
will the halo of the mythical. He may give vent to his anger through 
profanity, he may become temporarily sane or attend to trivial and 
inescapable necessities. He exclaims that he is tired of the life of 
a knight errant and threatens to abandon the whole project and 
return home. In the last analysis, he bears this resemblance to San- 
cho: beneath his exterior, there is an ultimate entity, a core of 
personality, peculiar to him alone, which permits him to sally 
forth as a knight errant or to abandon this career if he chooses, 
All this is discernible from the novel itself. It does not come from 
any subjective, personal deduction. 

The accomplishment of such a unique and remarkable artistic 
achievement was, of course, dependent on Cervantes’ genius, a 
quality which defies analysis. Herein is that something in art which 
is intangible. Yet genius has its limitations, for Cervantes could 
not have accomplished this a century earlier. History affects every- 
one. There must, therefore, have been in the sixteenth century 
some combination of circumstances which made possible Cervan- 
tes’ genius, something which is not hinted at in the mass of criti- 
eal Cervantine scholarship. This force which made Don Quizote 
possible is necessarily the urge to analyze and depict the inner 
nature of man, unfettered by symbols, tradition, or any link with 
transcendentalism. This analysis was expressed by recourse to the 
conscious processes of the individual being, without external trap- 
pings or outward forces to affect it. If it is possible to speak of a 
source of Don Quixote, it must be sought in this quality of the six- 
teenth century, not in books of chivalry, in Ariosto, or in the Italian 
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novelle, since all of these, important as they are, would not have 
made possible the creation of a Don Quixote independent of this 
characteristic of the sixteenth century. 

A fundamental source of Don Quizote is the so-called pastoral 
novel, which I once studied in a search for relationships between 
the two as regards subject matter and ideology, with no considera- 
tion of the one decisive point. It is in the pastoral that a literary 
character is first presented as a strictly human entity, as an ex- 
pression of the inner feeling of the individual. Much has been writ- 
ten of the abstract and conventional nature of the pastoral, of its 
lack of awareness of both time and space as media for the portrayal 
of the spiritual experiences of the artist. This has obscured the 
recognition of the fact that the pastoral provides a projection of 
the innermost consciousness of the characters. This quality of the 
pastorals is not hindered by the fact that the love of the shepherds 
isa Utopian illusion, since, because of this very fact, the discerning 
consciousness of each becomes autonomous and self-sufficient. The 
pastoral embodies in its action lyric poetry and the poet himself 
as a character. The action may be quite colorless and pallid but it 
is human, very sensitive to the play of forces upon it and centered 
in a keen awareness of the exquisite personalities represented. The 
prose of the pastoral is made up of that which the lyric poet con- 
siders complementary to his poetry. It is a lay product of religious 
mysticism and deals with human love as does Santa Teresa with 
divine love, with different results but with a like purpose — the 
exploration and expression of the innermost spiritual experiences 
of the individual. It is therefore easy to understand why moralists 
did not like to see copies of the Diana in the pockets of young girls. 
They saw in this a challenge more formidable than that of the books 
of chivalry. The fact that the Diana was published in pocket edi- 
tions, in contrast to the larger books of chivalry, is in itself sig- 
nificant. The Diana made a place for itself in the innermost re- 
cesses of the human mind and the pastoral therefore spread through- 
out Europe in a constant stream of translations. Studies on the 
pastorals ordinarily say that this popularity was a fad difficult to 
understand today. But interpreted as fads literary phenomena are 
incomprehensible. 

The shepherd of the pastoral is the reverse of the picaroon men- 
tioned above. His vital impulse springs entirely from his soul, with 
complete disregard for all external circumstances. The era of the 
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pastoral may have been fantastic and artificial but it was a periog 
during which the literary character lived in solitude, far remoyeg 
from any kind of mythical halo, striving to live within his goy 
and to depend on himself alone. In such an atmosphere Don Qui. 
xote nurtures his own vital self-sufficiency, his disdain for oy. 
ward circumstances, including those concerned with knight erran. 
try. It must never be forgotten that the great Knight is but the 
spectre of a knight errant. Cervantes’ novel is the result of a procesg 
the reverse of that of the mystics.* The latter aspire to a mysterious 
‘‘union’’ with the divine transcendence, within which they fee} 
themselves fully existing. Cervantes’ novel, on the other hand, be. 
comes possible when the individual, having cut all his moorings, 
ventures to row his own boat, with no equipment other than the 
mere fact of his existence —‘‘pure and naked,’’ to keep to the 
phrase suggested by Cervantes himself. It is quite true that mystic 
writings and the novel bear one striking parallel: the individual 
engages in solitary introspections, during which he feels that he is 
essentially himself, divested of all external influences. From that 
moment of cleansing, the mystic emerges to ascend to ineffable 
union with Divinity, whereas the character in the pastoral novel 
issues forth to plunge into an emotional storm in a typical pastoral 
setting. In, Cervantes’ Galatea (Book I) Elicio ‘‘pushed on into the 
depths of a dense forest, seeking some solitary spot where, in the 
silence of the night, he could more quietly give himself over to his 
amorous imaginings, since it is well known that nothing gives great- 
er pleasure to imaginative hearts than solitude, the awakener of 
sad or happy memories.’’ Thus does a mind develop a deeper in- 
sight and so is enabled to penetrate the minds of others. ‘‘ But Gala- 
tea’s clear perception enabled her to read in Elicio’s face what was 
going on in his soul’”’ (Zbid.). For this reason Don, Quixote ‘‘ noticed 
how closely the traveler was observing him, and realized, from his 
hesitation, what he wanted’’ (m, 16). We learn later that the shep- 
herd Elicio ‘‘ because of these vicissitudes, led so hard a life that at 
times he would have considered the misfortune of losing it a posi- 
tive advantage, since he would then no longer feel the evil he suf- 
fered by not ending it’’ (Galatea, Book I). Cervantes incorporates 
in Don Quixote this feeling of satiety with life: ‘‘If I did not 


8It is a pity that the compact little book of M. F. von Waldberg, Zur 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der ‘‘schonen Seele’’ bei den spanischen Mystikern, 
Berlin, 1910, did not concentrate on the pastoral rather than on the mysticism 
of Santa Teresa. 
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imagine, nay, know for a certainty that all these discomforts are 
essential to the practice of knight-errantry, I should die here and 
now of pure humiliation”’ (1, 15). 

The deep understanding of the human soul in La Galatea is 
evident in the passages cited above and in numerous other instances 
which will appear in my book on Cervantes. They have no place in 
this brief sketch which I am presenting in broad outline. It is 
necessary, however, to indicate something of the relationship be- 
tween the pastoral novel and the writings of the mystics to provide 
a basis for the statement made above. A comparison between a 
passage from the Diana of Montemayor and another from the Vida 
de Santa Teresa is pertinent. 


One thing causes me more grief than For one of my character it was more 
anything else in the world, and it is painful to receive favors, when I had 
that never, assuming that the love you fallen into grievous faults, than to 
bear me causes you to pardon all my receive punishment: . . . because I 
faults, can I behold you without call- saw that I deserved the latter, and it 
ing to mind all the injuries you have seemed to me that I was atoning some- 
received from me (Book VII). what for my sins. .. : but to receive 


further favors, while giving such poor 
return for those already received, was 
for me a terrible torture (Chapter 
VII). 

The mental process and its expression are one and the same in 
spite of the difference in purpose and the diametrically opposite 
interpretation of the human element in the pastoral and the mystic. 
In Sannazaro, Montemayor, and Cervantes the shepherds are sur- 
rounded by a frame, which seems to perform the function of an 
element necessary to their existence, without really being so. Hence 
the language is characterized by superlatives and by such devices 
as the use of the adjective before the noun, as I shall explain more 
fully elsewhere. The background of a pastoral novel must be a 
static world, the various elements of which have been developed to 
the utmost and so may be characterized once and for all in super- 
lative and immutable terms: ‘‘avendo fatta Giunone e Minerva di 
tanto estrema bellezza, che ad avanzarle sarebbe statto impossibile.’’ 
Furthermore this absolute perfection refers to a totality: ‘‘Ogni 
strada, ogni borgo, ogni trivio si vide seminato di verdi mirti. 
Tuttt gli animali egualmente, ete.’’ (Arcadia, Prosa terza). But in 
the midst of that area of perfection, surrounded by walls of ery- 
stalline transparency, there dwells the living core of the human 
soul, the irreducible human. The purpose of grasping the sig- 
nificance of and giving expression to these ultimate elements is 
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constant in, the pastoral. In the Galatea Cervantes even displays a 
tendency to endow animals with the introspective urge: ‘‘Erastr 
appeared accompanied by his mastiffs, amusing himself with them, 
and calling them by their names. He had given to each the designa. 
tion which his qualities and his spirit demanded: one he ealleg 
Lion, another Hawk, another Sturdy, and still another Spot” 
(Book I). 

I should be indeed sorry if any cursory reader should under. 
stand me to mean, that Cervantes took the characters of Don Quizot, 
from the pastoral. The matter goes far deeper. Before Don 
Quixote one may find in Spanish literature certain attempts to 
formulate the irreducible core of the literary character. In a former 
study I have shown how, even as early as the Poema del Cid, the 
epic, and therefore mythically conceived, hero is invited to descend 
to his more earthly plane and to look after his mills in the village 
of Ubierna. Later, in the Celestina, the basic element of the in. 
dividual is presented in sharp outlines, although Calisto and Melibea 
are still confined to their réle of lovers, and hence are dramatic 
rather than novelistic figures. This is not true of the characters 
from the lower walks of life. The most apt novelistic touch in the 
entire Tragicomedia is the incident in which Areusa confesses to 
having embraced an immoral life in order to escape servitude in the 
homes of great ladies: ‘‘For this reason, Mother, I have preferred 
to live in my little house, free and my own mistress, rather than in 
rich palaces, subject to the wills of others.’’ Here the individual, 
reduced to his lowest terms, appears ‘‘pure and naked”’ as a result 
of his struggle for self-existence. 

Neither the Celestina nor the essential core of the novelistic char- 
acter as found in the Lazarillo could be borrowed directly because 
literary history is not a matter of juxtaposition but an orderly 
sequence. The period around 1600 witnessed an attempt to escape 
from bare humanity — a flight provided by disillusion, metaphors, 
symbols, and concetti. The attempts to bring out the human made 
before or during the Renaissance, had to be transposed and carried 
out in a special manner if they were to be acceptable during the 
post-Tridentine period, when literature, trying to secure a living 
space for itself, felt more than ever bound by moral and conceptual 
restrictions. Yet the pastoral novel had kept alive and even ex- 
panded considerably its presentation of the substance of human 
personality which finds its essential awareness within itself. | 
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It is therefore obvious why Cervantes incorporated the pastoral 
within Don Quixote. In this supremely great work one may still per- 
ceive the procedure used in the shaping of the characters. These 
are presented in their total and ultimate consciousness and with the 
dynamic will to express it. It goes without saying that the concept 
of the essential core of personality has nothing to do with self- 
sufficiency in a rational sense, formulated on principles which de- 
fine a man to the periphery of his consciousness. 

The character, relying on his own resources, can embark on what- 
ever venture he chooses; he may superimpose any mythical concep- 
tion upon himself; he may treat it ironically, or destroy it. If he 
wishes, he may even return to the original state of a simple human 
being and become the shepherd Quijotiz. It should now be clear 
why Cervantes does not treat ironically or parody the pastoral in 
Don Quixote, although it would have been easy for him to cast a 
shadow on the character of Marcela, an ermine-like soul, proud of 
her purity. He felt it to be out of the question because the char- 
acterization of this ethereal girl is based on an ultimate intuition 
of the human essence, as is the entire Quixote: ‘‘I was born free, 
and in order to live in freedom I preferred the solitude of the fields.”’ 
In this respect she resembles Don Quixote, who avoids cities as he 
would the plague. 

It is this bare human essence that comes into conflict with a 
superimposed mythical conception. I do not believe today that I 
should characterize this conflict merely as a struggle between the 
poetically universal and the historically particular, to use the terms 
of sixteenth century Poetics. I prefer to think of a faith, of an 
intuition of what is basically human. Don Quizote is not a logical 
criticism of mythical fancy, based on e~. tence from experience, the 
result of which would have been dogmatic and didactic. Its essen- 
tial element is the stylistic expression of a certain outlook on life, 
which is now called a novel. If a novel were merely the negation or 
criticism of a myth (chivalric or what you will), we should have a 
very incomplete idea of that literary genre. What is all-important 
to see is the basis from which the mythical illusion is challenged and 
destroyed. Don Quixote is built of yearnings and illusions, embodied 
in individual lives and driven by a firm will. . . These, in turn, 
affect the sum total of other lives in a continual clash of mutual 
urges and demands. Success or failure does not consist in ascertain- 
ing objectively a logical truth but in reaching a goal, overcoming or 
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profoundly affecting other lives, or it may involve the opposite, The 
picaresque novel, so-called by an indolent literary convention, de. 
picts certain helpless, paralyzed, downtrodden characters, defeateq 
even before they embark on their careers. They squirm over the 
debris of a society which has been previously wrecked to make them 
possible. In the theatre created by Lope de Vega the characters are 
symbois of something transcending them. They represent the essen, 
tial personality of the individual plus the radiations of his halo, 
Peribaéiiez symbolizes the sense of honor inherent in the good (Cas. 
tilian peasant. In El castigo sin venganza the graceful figure of 
Casandra is a battle-ground on which the vital impulse, symbolized 
by the theme of the mistreated wife, struggles with certain obliga- 
tions as abstract as they are formidable. Moved by the forces which 
play upon him, the Duke of Ferrara causes her to be murdered, 
In La dama boda, love, as a magic inspiration descending upon her, 
gives wisdom to a stupid and foolish girl. In each case the character 
is confronted with a certain fatalism which determines his destiny, 
however admirable and individualized he may be. 

But what transcendence or inescapable destiny forces Don 
Quixote to become absorbed in romances of chivalry? None. The 
author was driven to employ the device of insanity since he could 
hardly leave entirely unmotivated this new type of human expres- 
sion. This device is, however, of minor importance, since it is im- 
mediately evident that the driving force behind the character of 
Don Quixote is his will, peculiarly his own and unhampered by 
external forces. The stresses and strains of his life come from with- 
in him, including his madness, which functions as a powerful in- 
sulator for whatever is not in accord with his will and so provides 
an inviolate retreat for his being. Bearing an outward resem- 
blance to a mythical type, Don Quixote disavows and goes beyond 
all myths, since he actually manipulates its various elements as he 
chooses: ‘‘ And since I do not expect to imitate Roland, or Orlando, 
or Rotolando (for he was known by all three of these names) item 
by item, in all the folly he committed in word, thought and deed, 
I shall abbreviate as best I can, imitating only those sorts of folly 
which seem to me most essential’’ (1, 25). Just as he tears the 
mythical cloak of his personality, he is, in turn, the victim of the 
assaults of those who encompass him. The classical and medieval 
epic, divested by Cervantes of its transcendence, subjects its now 
hapless characters to the uncertainties of their own tendencies and 
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forces them to find within themselves the motive power of their 
existence. After Don Quixote the genre ‘‘novel’’ will be determined 
by the lives of characters conceived of as ‘‘novels,’’ that is, as lives 
in the making. Consequently, the picaresque character — without a 
real ‘“‘himself,’? immured within his negative approach to every- 
thing — is unable to develop an authentic novelistic existence. 
Hence the importance of those words in the preface to the first part 
of Don Quixote: ‘This book of yours has no need of any of the 
things you say it lacks, because all of it is an invective against the 
books of chivalry [that is, the characters reaffirm their essential 
being, while they challenge the mythical world of chivalry], which 
was never considered by Aristotle, nor discussed by St. Basilius, nor 
conceived of by Cicero. Neither the exactness of the truth nor the 
observations of astrology come within the range of its fabulous 
absurdities.’? Which is tantamount to saying that the author is not 
interested in logical truth which, once established, exists indepen- 
dently of our existences, nor is he interested in any magic region 
beyond human reach. 

From the high point of vantage which we have gained by follow- 
ing humbly and faithfully the words of Cervantes, it is a rare 
privilege to contemplate the incredible panorama of Don Quizote, a 
work which must overawe the reader who views it from any of its 
peaks. It is now clear why the protagonist inevitably becomes mad 
and why Cervantes was deeply interested in all forms of insanity. 
There is no conventional restraint which can withstand the pressure 
of a deranged mind. Hence Don Quixote can improvise a rosary 
with ‘‘a strip from the tail of his shirt,’’ and pray with it ‘‘a mil- 
lion Hail Marys’’ (1, 26). But a type of insanity which merely 
isolates the mind from the surrounding world was not sufficient to 
Cervantes’ purpose. He removes the action far from human society 
and develops it in the freedom of the countryside, where roam those 
who search for unfamiliar paths, those out of harmony with the 
established order, disillusioned men of all kinds, goatherds, galley 
slaves, bandits, those who, in order to develop their inner selves, 
choose the solitude of the country, devoting themselves to a type of 
human asceticism, oblivious of the beyond. They all show the 
brightness of their recently coined existences. Daring and un- 
hesitating, their vital purpose is: given an aspiration, to be free 
enough to attain it. Most of them, the most significant, are 
never successful. If they were, the book would fall in our esteem. 
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Marcela, like a sprightly and graceful deer, alone disappears be. 
yond the horizon to pursue her dreams. The others, the greatest 
ones, feel themselves bound within and without. 

The prodigious novelty of Don Quixote is due precisely to the 
fact that it inevitably makes us feel the actual presence of the char. 
acters behind everything that they say or do. What Don Quixote 
says or does is interesting because of the fact that it is said or done 
by him, by that ‘‘him’’ whose living and breathing existence we 
perceive beyond his doing. This did not occur in the Amadis, When 
Oriana confides a secret to the damsel from Denmark, she says to 
her: ‘‘Keep it as a confidence from so distinguished a damsel as I, 
and from the best knight in the world’’ (1, 8). Behind the ‘‘distin. 
guished damsel’’ and ‘‘the best knight’’ there is no deeper signif. 
icance than that which the words themselves imply, since the whole 
concept belongs to the medieval tradition ; there is no inner content, 
Any other distinguished damsel, and any other famous knight might 
on occasion do the same as they, because in them we have to do with 
types and not with unique personalities, as we have already seen, 
What is important in the Amadis is the action, and not the inner 
life of the protagonists who are not framed into vital time and 
space. 

As a natural corollary, whatever Don Quixote says or does 
possesses hardly any objective interest if we divorce it from him. 
His illusions and his acts of folly or of altruism have no value in 
themselves. On the contrary, when Garcilaso bestows upon. us the 
delightful gift of his ‘‘Danube, river divine,’’ we are so ungrate- 
ful that we can wander by its ‘‘clear waters,’’ listening to their 
‘‘oentle murmur,’’ without keeping in mind the personality of the 
poet who has evoked such marvelous imagery. In order to do so we 
must dissociate ourselves from the image of the gentle river. 
Genuine lyric poetry is impersonal, even when expressed in the first 
person, because it is a form of expression dissociated from the poet 
—a ‘‘liberation’’—, for the deeper appreciation of which the 
reader too must hold in abeyance his own personality. It is thus 
possible that, freed both from our own individuality and that of 
the poet, we may witness Apollo, the sun god, ‘‘feed on stars in 
fields of sapphire’’ (Géngora). Similarly, when Garcilaso makes 
Salicio say: ‘‘Dying, I still fear life,’’ poor Salicio himself is 
not indispensable to our aesthetic enjoyment of so lovely a line. 

The personality of Don Quixote, however, is omnipresent. It is 
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inseparable from everything he says or does, even though he is not 

alluding directly to his own inner existence: ‘‘But to carry me off 

like this on an ox-cart! By God, it puzzles me!’’ (1, 47). However 

much we may exalt or sublimate the beauty of Don Quixote’s aspira- 

tion, or the nobility of his ideals, the fundamental originality of 

Cervantes’ masterpiece must be sought elsewhere. What is essential 

is the interaction created between that ideal and Don Quixote him- 

self. His expectation of bringing about, by his own unaided efforts, 

anew Golden Age, is in itself of no more value than any other of 

the Utopian dreams of Humanism from which, and not from the 

novels of chivalry, it derives. What really thrills us, as we read 

Don Quixote, is the vital, tender, genuine bond of sympathy between 

the sufferings of the melancholy hero himself and those of others 

whom he meets— community of affliction. Amadis, the best of 
knights, is an automaton who decapitates violators of maidens, and 
we expect his victory as confidently as we do the triumph of the 
forces of nature. Don Quixote, on the contrary, wins no real vic- 
tories except within himself, thanks to his invincible spirit and his 
self-identification with every case of suffering which he sees. This, 
however, does not prevent all the Juan Haldudos on earth from con- 
tinuing to flog boys. The good ‘‘hidalgo”’ identifies himself with the 
an~ tishing troubles of others, whether or not he is able to remedy 
them. When he attempts the latter he behaves like a madman; in 
his understanding of human distress he is the sanest of the sane. 
For this reason Cervantes calls him a ‘‘semi-lunatic,’’ and a doer 
of ‘‘sane acts of folly.’’ Don Quixote divests every case of human 
needs he encounters of all external trappings, in order to expose 
the elemental distress it embodies. ‘‘It is not encumbent upon 
knights errant to ascertain whether the afflicted, shackled or op- 
pressed whom he meets along his way are in that situation, or suffer 
those distresses, because of their guilt or for lack of it; it is incum- 
bent upon him to aid them as persons in need, fixing his attention, 
upon their troubles, not upon their rascalities’’ (1, 30). Don 
Quixote’s mission, then, was not to overcome evil-doers but to unveil 
suffering, and in this he always succeeds. 

Don Quixote feels the distress of others because of his keen aware- 
ness of his own. We have already noted his ‘‘I could die of humilia- 
tion’’ (1, 15), which prepares us for the most anguished declaration 
ever voiced by our hero: ‘‘I, so far, know not what I have won by 
dint of my sufferings’’ (mu, 58). ‘‘A deep, abysmal statement,’’ 
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Unamuno says of this passage.* As he delves into the anguisheg 
soul of his fellow man, he is engulfed in the greater anguish of his 
own.’ And here, and not in promises of illusory islands, is where 
we all find and recognize ourselves. Cervantes makes us experience 
the whole round of human life: both sense of liberty and awareness 
of imprisonment. 

It is strange that Unamuno, who so clearly perceived this major 
aspect of Don Quixote, should fail to see that the book itself, its 
conception and its style constitute the apogee of Cervantes’ ow, 
existence. To explain why Unamuno committed such an error would 
no doubt aid in reducing its seriousness, but it would take me too 
far afield. If I allude to it at all it is not through any caprice of 
erudition or polemics, but because it is only by connecting Don 
Quixote with Cervantes that one can find a plausible explanation of 
the enigmatic Persiles and Segismunda. To Cervantes, life meant 
delving into the ultimate depths of love and of suffering; that is, 
into the elemental pangs of human existence, without which neither 
love, nor toiling, nor life itself could exist. In the last analysis, 
the Persiles rests upon nothing which acts from without upon what 
is intrinsically human (for example, the action of destiny and of 
fortune) ; neither is it a vague and romantic dream, whose outlines 
are lost in nebulous obscurity. The Persiles is a treatise on love from 


4*‘Here the temporary madness of the knight errant Don Quixote merges 
into the eternal kindliness and sanity of the country gentleman Alonzo the 
Good. There is not in the whole sad epic of his life a passage which so pulls 
at our heartstrings.’’ (Life of Don Quixote and Sancho, 1905, 11, 58). 

5For the Chinese the symbol of eternity is a tree with its roots out of the soil. 

6Sympathy for anguished affliction is of primary importance in the attitude 
of Don Quixote, whereas ‘‘righting wrongs’’ is only its consequence. In the 
Middle Ages the essential thing was to reestablish the objective order which 
had been disturbed by an untoward event (it was necessary to give the Cid 
to Jimena for a husband as a ‘‘compensation’’— a very significant term— 
because he had killed her father). The romances of chivalry have the same point 
of view. But for Don Quixote human contact is established within the in- 
dividual soul, in the deepest recesses in which pain is felt. This is, after all, 
essential Christianity, in the Pauline and Augustinian sense. What seems least 
Christian is the fact that suffering in the absolute, without any possible com- 
munication or escape, leads to despair and death, without the victim’s seeking 
transcendental consolation, the divine compassion of the Redeemer, the ultimate 
refuge of the sick at heart. Anselmo dies imprisoned in his own thoughts: 
‘¢A foolish and unreasonable desire took away my life’’ (1, 35); and the 
Squire comments: ‘‘It was this grief, I believe, which brought upon him the 
pains of death’’ (11, 48). Don Quixote himself dies at the hands ‘‘of melan- 
choly.’’ In The Thought of Cervantes, pp. 128ff., I have cited other cases; the 
most-extreme one, I now add, is that of the shepherd Griséstomo, who commits 
suicide: something which is neither Christian nor exemplary. I know of no 
other suicide in all post-Tridentine literature. 
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the standpoint of its sufferings: ‘‘As he was assailed by many bitter 
thoughts, sleep could not take possession of his senses. Still less was 
this possible because of pitiful sighs and anguished laments which 
came to his ears.’? The two afflicted young people confided their 
troubles to each other. The damsel was Taurisa, and the youth 
Periandro. The latter, when the girl had finished her tale, “‘felt a 
lump come into his throat ; he pressed his lips against the boards, and 
drenched them with copious tears... ’’ (1, 2). The Persiles is a 
representation: of love in agony, a series of memorable tableaux the 
title of which might well be ‘‘The sergas’ of Persiles.’’ Its real 
protagonist is Suffering, an inquisitive and insatiable traveler who 
is placed in the most varied spiritual situations. Any possibility of 
novelistic treatment is thus eliminated, for a novel is created by an 
individual at grips with his own troubles, and not trouble arbitrarily 
yisited upon an individual, who thereby loses his individuality and 
becomes a symbol. In this work the personages are figurines, not 
individuals; they are even less individual than the Dianas of the 
pastoral romances, who are capable of existence outside the immobile 
and mythical frame in which they are placed. This cannot occur 
with Persiles. He is forever imprisoned in the net of a transcendent 
environment. 

I may be mistaken, but I suspect that Cervantes found himself 
exhausted after his battle on two fronts within the soul of Don 
Quixote. In the Persiles human suffering, the fundamental material 
with which he works, is the same as that which he had envisaged in 
the Galatea, and, like a supreme engineer, had, in Don Quizote, 
directed into all the channels which his art demanded. However, 
“gone are the snows of yesteryear,’’ and Cervantes contents him- 
self with allowing the floods of his anguished feeling to flow through 
the half-choked channels furnished by a conventional landscape: 
indeed we see it overflow its banks. The protagonist only tells his 
story ; he does not enact his experiences before us. For that reason 
there is in this work more of the books of chivalry than of the 
pastoral romance. The fixed and unchangeable miliew has affected 
the action, causing it to lose most of its dynamics, and it is well 
that it is so. To me, the Persiles is a delightful recital, which has 


about it little that is novelistic. 


7Occasionally in Old Spanish sergas meant ‘‘tapestry representing important 
deeds.’’ Hence ‘‘ Las sergas de Esplandidn,’’ a famous romance of chivalry. 
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III 


Unamuno, in the passage already cited, attempted to establish g 
relationship between the discouragement of Don Quixote, which 
leads him to examine his conscience, and mysticism: ‘‘his spiritual 
brotherhood with the mysties of his native Castile.’’ This is not the 
only time that this observation has been made. I do not coneur, for 
religion as such plays no part in Don Quixote. On the other hand, 
we have seen on recent pages that the pastoral (the term ‘‘novye]” 
does not properly apply) is a more vital element in Don Quizote 
than are the books of chivalry. In these erotic fantasies there jg 
found indeed the subtle perception of the ‘‘me’’ (as distinguished 
from the ‘‘ego’’ or the ‘‘I’’, as idea and not feeling) which is made 
evident in the pangs of love, as something distinct from the motive 
for such pangs. Gil Polo’s Diana says: ‘‘If lovers feel passions, they 
proceed from their own wills, not from love. Love exists only in 
the imagination of men. It is not to be found in heaven or on earth, 
but only in the heart which will give it room. And if it wields any 
power, it is because men voluntarily permit themselves to be con- 
quered.’’ Following this passage we find a sonnet, a part of which 
may be translated as follows: ‘‘It is not Love, but I, who am blind, 
for I guide my will into ways of torment; it is not Love, but I, who 
am a child, for I hope and fear, laugh and weep, all in one short 
moment. It is madness to speak of the flames of love, for its fire 
is only our intense and burning passion; its wings are my proud 
thoughts, and the vain hope in which I trust.’’ 

Diana interrupts the declamation to say: ‘‘No more, no more, 
shepherdess, for there will be time later to hear the rest, and to reply 
to your weak and specious arguments. Behold my husband Delio, 
descending yonder hill ... ’’ (Book I). Diana speaks in behalf of 
her ‘‘me.’’ Similar passages abound in Montemayor’s Diana, the 
theme of which might well be ‘‘my passion and I who feel it’’: 
‘“What most astounds me is that, though love is so intolerable and 
so extremely cruel, one’s mind does not desire to withdraw from it, 
or attempt to do so.’’ To which Polidora skeptically objects: ‘‘I 
know very well that, for the most part, people in love are richer in 
words than in passions.’’ ‘‘The fact that you do not believe in 
them,’’ says Silvano, “‘ is sufficient proof that you do not feel them.” 

The process which concerns us would seem to be this: the erotic 
‘‘T am’’ of the Dialogues of Leén Hebreo is converted into the 
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agonized ‘“‘T feel’’ of the pastoral,® though it must function in a 

dead world, where neither time nor space harmonizes with the con- 

science of the individual. Cervantes cultivates those sterile wastes, 

and disseminates in them the notions of immediate experience which 

are present in the picaresque stories, especially in Guzmdn de AIl- 

wrache. In its turn, the intense, though futile, longing of Guzman 

js replaced by the frenzy of the books of chivalry. The remainder 

js the genius of Cervantes, which he incorporates and individualizes 
in a miliew which I shall term ‘‘contemporaneousness,’’ in which 

protagonist and reader fully coincide. The books of chivalry are 
also of value in the process of reduction from what is provided from 
mythical and formulistic sources to what experience contributes 
from within, if their action indicates a spontaneous and uncondi- 
tioned initiative. It seems to me, for this reason, that the original 
idea of converting Alonzo Quijano into a knight errant by having 
him read books of chivalry, comes from the Amadis: ‘‘Don Galaor, 
who was brought up by the hermit . . . being eighteen years of age, 
became valiant and robust of body, and continually read, in some 
ancient books which the good man gave him, about the feats of arms 
performed by the knights of that day, so that, as much for that 
reason as because of his inborn qualities, he conceived a great desire 
to be a knight’’ (1, 5). The ‘‘so that’’ here introduces the way in 
which an individual element (the reading) cooperates with the 
mythical basis (the fact that knightly blood flowed in his veins) ; 
in Don Quizote the ‘‘so that’’ bears upon the circumstance of the 
hidalgo’s having gone insane: ‘‘so that he lost his reason’’ (1, 1). 
That is the genial point of departure: the hero is ironically treated, 
and the myth is so volatilized that it serves only to keep alive the 
irony. 

The first idea of causing a character to lose his reason by reading 
mythical fiction was suggested to Cervantes by the Entremés de los 
Romances, as Menéndez Pidal has pointed out; but with this is com- 
bined the further idea of making him a knight errant by similarly 


8If the mysticism of Santa Teresa is a ‘‘mystic theology,’’ as the Saint 
herself was wont to sap, the pastoral might be called an ‘‘erotic anthropology. ’’ 
Note this passage from the Galatea (Book IT), which casts new light upon the 
tale of the Curioso impertinente: Silerio, going to inform Nisida of the passion 
of his friend Timbrio, himself becomes enamored of her: ‘‘I leave it to your 
discretion to imagine the feelings of a heart which is constrained, on the one 
hand, by the laws of friendship, and on the other by the inviolable laws of 
Love.’’ The latter, not the former, statement represents the deepest perception 


of human existence. 
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_ erudite means. This provides a better explanation of the initia 
hesitations between the Romancero and the books of chivalry, | 
have no intention, however, of entering into an analysis of sourees 
and inspirations, which I shall take up on another occasion, but rather 
of concentrating my attention on the forms of what Cervantes him. 
self, as we have already seen, calls his ‘‘intention.’’ The prodigious 
jumping from the pastoral to Don Quizote is due to the ironic treat- 
ment of every human theme which is unfolded in this way. If we 
should think and write that Amadis, after beheading the giant and 
being injured in the process, tells the damsel who examines his 
wounds to be careful, because she is hurting him with her poultices, 
the absolute character of the myth would be modified, and would 
betray the thread which connects the transcendental personage with 
his consciousness of himself as a simple individual. Erasmus does 
this in his Praise of Folly, when he relates to us certain indiscreet 
and irreverent tales regarding the gods of Olympus. By following 
this tendency one arrives at the farce, the comedy and the picaresque 
romance, all of which are types founded on lack of reverence for the 
inner nature. Cervantes is able to leave this path, because he be- 
lieves in this inner being and values it highly: witness the suffering 
of the galley slaves, the love of Dorotea, the absolute manliness of 
Sancho, and the moral grandeur of Alonzo Quijano the Good. 

But how is it possible, in the world of literary or vitally contem- 
porary culture, to disengage the pure gem of the intrinsically hu- 
man, mingled and confused as it is with the age-old alluvium of 
myth and of its residue, the conventionalities? The isolator em- 
ployed by Cervantes is ‘‘ methodical irony :’’ that is, once he sees an 
outward appearance, he enters into warm intimacy with it, and 
urgently requests it to lay aside its disguise. The instrument used 
is a little intellect and a very great deal of the art of eliciting con- 
fidences. Cervantes does not seek an, exact and objectivated reality, 
but a genuine intimacy, brought about by means of cordial esteem. 
For this reason Don Quixote is kindly, gentlemanly and courteous, 
and knows how to extract secrets from the good but prosaic Don 
Diego de Miranda, he of the ‘‘bold ferret’’ and the ‘‘ domesticated 
partridge. ’’ 

To summarize, Cervantes finds what he is seeking because he 
knows and, above all, loves what he is seeking. The great school in 
which he learned this secret was the pastoral, and thus his irony 
tends to build up and not demolish, as so many have done before 
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and after his time. I shall call attention only to the essentia! stages 
in the process of ‘‘ironization’’ which was one day to culminate in 
Don Quixote. 

I find it for the first time in the sonnet of 1596, dedicated to the 
expedition of the Duke of Medina Sidonia to defend the people of 
Cadiz against the invader, the Earl of Essex. In this sonnet, the 
ex-Admiral of the Invincible Armada is represented for what he 
really is, a mere flimsy gesture: ‘‘When the Earl had gone, the 
Duke of Medina entered in triumph, without the slightest fear.’’ 

Next in order comes the immortal sonnet — in which the author 
took such pride —to the tomb of Philip II; an ultra-ironic com- 
mentary, in which the royal tradition is toppled from its pedestal, 
to the accompaniment of sly winks and braggart swaggerings: ‘‘ ‘I’ll 
wager that in order to enjoy this place the soul of the dead king 
has this day left the glory in which he lives eternally.’ This was 
heard by a braggart, and he said: ‘What you say, Mr. Soldier, is 
true, and anyone who says the contrary is a liar.” With that, 
incontinenti, he slapped on his cap, put his hand to his sword, 
glared, and went out, and nothing happened.’’ 

Nothing happened, indeed, for the tomb stood in idle grandeur 
for several months, until the dignitaries of Seville could come to an 
agreement on the order of seating during the funeral ceremonies. 
As for the king who was the object of such a display of grandeur, 
Cervantes expressed two opinions, one in 1569, at the death of Queen 
Isabella : ‘‘She left great Philip, who bears the good or ill that comes 
to him as a firm base sustains the lofty firmament. ’’ 

The reader will readily perceive how different in tone is the other, 
which was written at the death of the monarch in 1598: ‘‘Where 
shall I begin to sound your praises, once I have called you the father 
of religion and the defender of the faith? . . . The fact that the 
chests are empty, in which was stored the gold which they say you 
collected shows us that you used to hide your treasure in heaven.’” 

The king who in 1569 was said to be the ‘‘firm base’’ of the ‘‘lofty 
firmament’’ left the country ruined at his death in 1598, because 
he had hidden his treasures in heaven. I do not wish to indulge in 
subtleties regarding Cervantes’ precise meaning, for that might 


%Observe what Lope de Vega wrote at the death of Philip II: ‘‘Here lies, 
in close embrace of earth (if one who was pure spirit may return to dust), a 
king whose earthly frame is hid from mortal eyes. His life was on so high a 
plane that he lived in spirit only; even before his death his body was discarded’’ 
(Rivadeneyra, xxxvitl, 234). 
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take us too far out of our course ; but if we connect the poem I have 
quoted with the sonnet ‘‘By God, such grandeur astounds me,”’ we 
see that there is no longer, behind the mask of words, the same 
sentiments as in the poem of 1569. At least it seems legitimate to 
think so. 

If Cervantes had followed this tendency his art would have ap- 
proximated that of Quevedo, which would have been lamentable for 
him and for posterity. Fortunately he did not do so. As I have 
already noted, his final creation was to be as far removed from the 
destructive satire of Quevedo as it was from the ingenuous ep. 
thusiasm of Lope de Vega. The essential, in his creation, was that 
he came to feel an equal appreciation of the innermost being of the 
individual and of the outward appearances which masked it, a mira- 
cle which was fully realized in his representation of the lives of 
Don Quixote and Sancho. But Cervantes would never have arrived 
at this unique comprehension without the use of irony, which sep. 
arates what is valuable and estimable (that which, in beholding 
another existence, looks stable) from what is adventitious and un. 
authentic. The original meaning of ‘‘irony”’ is ‘‘change of place,” 
that is, the evaluation as external and lacking in any real basis of 
that which some would represent as the authentic and ultimate 
reality of their existence. By means of irony one discovers the mis- 
placement of external human appearances, and attempts to put 
them in their proper position. Irony prepares for the proper eval- 
uation of human values, just as doubt, in other spheres, prepares 
for the recognition of objective reality (that is, freed from the 
intervention of the subjective element). 

Don Quixote and Sancho are marvelous canalizations of Cervantes’ 
flood of irony, which spreads over all of humanity which came 
under his observation. In the poems I have cited, written in 1596 
and 1598, the ironic content appears like a stream out of its banks: 
it lacks form and direction. But I shall not show at present the 
stages in the evolution of this irony. I wish only to show that irony, 
as a means of dislodging values and putting them in. their proper 
places, is functional in the art of Cervantes. If the pastoral fur- 
nished him his weapons, it was irony which made their use possible, 
and attack by means of irony became an: actual obsession. From 
this attack is exempted what the author considers firm and authentic, 
and hence intangible: religious dogma, the foundations of the 
monarchial society of his time; in short, everything which repre- 
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sented an idea situated beyond the limits of external human appear- 
ances. As soon as anything, no matter how worthy of esteem, aligns 
itself with the actions and external appearance of an individual, in 
sum, becomes incarnated in humanity, Cervantes cannot resist what 
[have called his passion for testing the actual solidity of what pre- 
sents itself to his observation with claims of lasting value. He says, 
for example, with perfect irony, that the royal government of his 
time always rewards virtue. He meant precisely the contrary, and 
his attitude is based upon his personal experience. Throughout 
Don Quixote the aristocracy is roughly handled, although, in con- 
trast with the sonnet of 1596, he refrains from citing proper names. 
Rodriguez Marin, however, has attempted to identify the persons 
alluded to in the battle with the sheep. Maiden ladies of uncertain 
age are represented as going about ‘‘burdened with all their vir- 
ginity,”’ and on another occasion a girl affirms that she is as truly 
a virgin as the mother who bore her. Justice, as an institution in- 
carnated in men, is similarly excoriated throughout Cervantes’ 
work. Religion, insofar as it is represented by visible ecclesiastical 
apparatus, is the object of numerous shafts of irony: clergymen 
living in luxury, traveling on fat and well-kept mules; jests like the 
one about the miracle of St. Martin, the saint who shared his cloak 
with the poor man, regarding which Don Quixote observes: ‘‘It 
must have been winter at the time; for otherwise, charitable man 
that he was, he would certainly have given him the whole cloak’’ 
(1m, 58). In that passage irony ceases on the appearance of St. Paul, 
‘‘a knight errant in life, and a saint who vegetates only after 
death.’’ All in all, there is nothing in St. Paul which invites an 
ironical approach, because in him — but not in any miracles he had 
performed — shines the essence of Christianity. 

Cervantes’ tendency to irony sometimes carried him beyond the 
limits which his reason established. The resulting process of retrac- 
tion is not adventitious to nor superimposed upon the work of Cer- 
vantes, but is rather a functional element of it. We have already 
observed Cervantes asking for ‘‘ praise, not for what he writes, but 
for what he has abstained from writing’’ (1, 44). Furthermore, 
Cervantes, as author, introduces himself, as a character, into his own 
writings, takes part, as a certain Saavedra, in some of the episodes, 
or evaluates and criticizes the work as a fellow writer, from the 
literary point of view. This ironic expansion and reflective retrac- 
tion is thus an important feature of Cervantes’ work. He could not 
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prevent his glance and his fancy from shifting from any Mambrino’s 

helmet to any barber’s basin, and vice versa. Don Quixote (1, 26) 

improvises a rosary from the tail of his shirt, ‘‘and prayed thereon 

a million Hail Marys.’’ Thus in the edition of 1605. In the secong 

edition of the same year the rosary is made from the galls of a cork 

tree, and the million Hail Marys disappear. The ironical treatment 
of the rosary, then, was more important to Cervantes than its sup- 
pression, though it was not completely indispensable to the penitence 
episode. He observes, however, that his irony, in its original form, 

will wound people’s susceptibilities, and so he introduces a rectifica. 
tion. No doubt he was exquisitely sensitive to the limit of tolerance 
of his contemporaries, and for that reason he leaves unmodified the 
tale about the widow and the friars who were rival aspirants to her 
enticing favors. He believes that his spontaneity and his taste for 
irony often go farther than they should, and when they do, he re. 
treats. When we possess a manuscript text of a given work, and also 
a printed one, we find many discrepancies between the two, due to 
moral or religious policy. There are some twenty discrepancies be- 
tween the manuscript of Rinconete y Cortadillo and the printed edi- 
tion of 1613. One example must suffice. In order to insult her 
paramour Repolido, Cariharta calls him ‘‘he of the virgin sword 
and dauntless beak.’"° The obscene connotation of this word is 
evident ; in fact, in Chile the word pico still has this meaning. How- 
ever, the printed text says only ‘‘that lousy scoundrel.’’ I could 
cite many other cases, and shall do so on some other occasion. In 
contrast with this there abound in Cervantes unctuous phrases, of 
a moral and religious character, the sincerity of which there is no 
reason to doubt, but whose ultra-moralizing tone (I am speaking 
now of its effect on style) is, by its very excess, a corrective to what 
would otherwise be an objectionable exuberance. This latter quality 
in Cervantes leads him to penetrate to the profoundest depths of 
human nature (even though it involves the discussion of sexual and 
other indecencies), to see beyond ordinary social conventions, to 
take as his standard the ultimate nature of man, no matter how 
much it may depart from recognized norms. In ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, for example, as well as in all other social manifestations, Cer- 
vantes sought to discover what was genuinely human. This ex- 
plains his frequent jests at the expense of priests, clergymen and 


10Edition of Rodriguez Marin, 1905, p. 296. 
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hermits, or regarding excessively numerous prayers. No other 
writer offers as great a contrast between daring irony and unctuous 
piety. This characteristic is peculiar to Cervantes, because no one 
else had had his peculiarly personal form of literary experience. 
Thus it is that both irony and its limitation lie at the very center 
of Cervantes’ art. 

We have already seen that suffering, when it becomes absolute, 
leads to death. An extreme case is that of Griséstomo. It is first 
said of him: ‘‘It ts whispered that he died of love’’ (1, 12) ; then: 
“Tt was there that Marcela, the last time he saw her, destroyed his 
last illusions regarding her, and showed her disdain, so that he’ 
put an end to his tragic and miserable life’’ (1, 13). As all the 
bystanders insist that Marcela was the cause of the love-sick shep- 
herd’s death, we are led to believe that his death, like that of 
Anselmo, was due to melancholy. Marcela replies to her detractors: 
“It was his insistence, rather than my cruelty, which killed him’’ 
(1,14). No one, reading the prose portion of the text of Don Quixote 
which recounts the death of Grisdstomo, would gain the impression 
that the obstinate shepherd committed suicide. That is, however, 
what he did and what he announced, in the song which occurs in 
chapter 14, that he was going to do. He says, in the song, that he 
will take a rope and hang himself, that his body will swing in the 
wind, that he will not be buried in consecrated ground, and that he 
will go to hell, because he is dying ‘‘without honor or hope of 
future wellbeing.’’ Cervantes knew that almost all readers skip any 
poetry which occurs in novels, and he expressed himself, in the 
verses, in a way not in harmony with the post-Tridentine spirit. 
The theme of suicide is found, to be sure, in the Celestina and in the 
theater of Juan del Encina, but it shocks us in Don Quizote. Cer- 
vantes satisfied in the verses his desire for introspection, for delving 
into the profoundest depths of the soul, for probing into the an- 
guished spirit of one who departs from this life by his own decision. 
But at the same time he had to satisfy his public and his age, 
neither of which he wished to secandalize, and he therefore treats the 
theme of suicide with the greatest cireumspection. Several times, 
experimentally, I have asked people who have read Don Quixote 
how Griséstomo died, and the reply always is: ‘‘of love.’’ No one 
reads the song. 


11As in the Spanish text ‘‘put’’ (puso) has no subject, it is impossible to 
decide who or what was the prime mover of Griséstomo’s death. 
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Cervantes was not a man who wrote automatically, following 
blindly the rules of the literary genre he was cultivating. When 
he wrote according to pre-existent models it was because these latter 
could readily be brought into harmony with his creative plan. Be. 
cause he felt the imperious necessity of expressing the new form 
of art which I have analyzed in the preceding pages, he invented a 
new genre for his own special use — the novel, the primary impell. 
ing force of which is irony and its transmutation. Though we are 
relatively little interested in what Cervantes was when he was not 
writing Don Quixote, we may consider it probable that changes of 
mood characteristic of his literary creation were also characteristic 
of his entire life, in his daily contacts with others. A pacifie Cer. 
vantes, occupied only with his devotions, accepting meekly every. 
thing he saw about him, who occasionally introduces into his works 
a mildly lewd expression, simply because the literary types he was 
imitating furnished the model, who covers his face in the presence 
of obscenity: such a Cervantes would not have been capable of the 
titanic labor which was required in order to invent a literary genre 
of such boundless human content as the novel. He needed im- 
petuosity and independence of spirit in order to free the individual, 
as a theme of art, from the fetters of tradition and convention which 
had bound him, and from the deadening influence of a rigid system 
of transcendent principle. The full development of the points of 
view I have partly indicated here will be the theme of a book on 
Cervantes which I am now preparing. 


TRES ENTREMESES DESCONOCIDOS DEL SIGLO XVII 
POR PEDRO ORDONEZ DE CEBALLOS 


By Homero Serris 
Brooklyn College 


Ni Nicol4s Antonio, ni Gallardo, ni Salva, ni ningin otro biblié- 
grafo de que tengamos noticia da cuenta del libro que vamos a 
describir a continuacién. Tampoco mencionan los titulos de los tres 
entremeses que en él se contienen Barrera, Paz y Melia, su con- 
tinuador Paz y Espeso, ni las demas bibliografias del teatro espaiiol ; 
ni se encuentran insertos los textos en las colecciones de entremeses 
que hemos logrado examinar.’ Ni siquiera aluden a ellos los his- 
tremés en particular. 

Libro raro y curioso, no se conserva ejemplar de él en la Biblio- 
teca Nacional de Paris, ni en el Museo Britanico, ni en la Biblioteca 
Publica de Boston (Coleccién de Ticknor), cuyos catalogos pu- 
blicados? no lo registran. La Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid carece 
de catélogo general impreso. El Gnico ejemplar conocido, al parecer, 
se custodia en la riquisima biblioteca de la Sociedad Hispanica de 
América, en Nueva York. En el catalogo de los libros del siglo 
XVII de la misma, compilado por Miss Penney, se sefiala abre- 
viadamente.? En efecto, encuadernado en un volumen facticio, en 
el que se halla otra obra del autor, el Licenciado Pedro Ordéiiez de 
Ceballos, y dos concernientes a él, se encuentra el rarisimo ejemplar. 
El hecho de no figurar suelto el librito habra influido, sin duda, 
en su desconocimiento, pues las dos veces, que sepamos, que se ha 


1Véase al final la bibliografia de entremeses consultada. En lo que respecta 
a las colecciones que no han estado a nuestro aleance, hemos consultado las 
bibliografias de Barrera, Gallardo, Salv4, Whitney, Jiménez Catalan y Palau, 
que transcriben los indices de aquéllas con los titulos de los entremeses que 
contienen, Hemos recorrido, adem4s, otros catélogos que se citan asimismo. 
Omitimos las obras bibliograficas que carecen de datos acerca de entremeses. 
toriadores del teatro espafiol en general ni los especialistas del en- 


2Catalogue général des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Auteurs, 
Paris, 1897-1939. (A-Ru.) — British Museum. Catalogue of printed books, 
(1st ed.), London, 1881-1905.— Catalogue of the Spanish library .. . be- 
queathed by George Ticknor to the Boston Public Library ..., by J. L. 
Whitney, Boston, 1879. 

’Clara Louisa Penney, List of books printed 1601-1700, in the Library of the 
Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1938, p. 447. 
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citado este volumen donde se incluye, lo ha sido por la primera 
portada, y ésta incompleta, callando las demas. Asi sucede en ¢ 
eatalogo de la antigua biblioteca del Marqués de Jerez de pg 
Caballeros* y en el Manual de Palau,® que copia a aquél con Ja 
agravante de abreviar aun mas el titulo. Miss Penney fué la primera 
en analizar el tomo, redactando una papeleta separada de cada una 
de las obras que comprende. 

El precioso libro procede de la mencionada biblioteca del Mar. 
qués de Jerez, adquirida, como se sabe, por Mr. Huntington. Carece, 
sin embargo, del ex-libris de aquél; pero, en cambio, presenta ¢] 
nombre del bibliédfilo inglés W. B. Chorley,® estampado con tinta 
roja en la primera portada. Lleva, ademas, el ex-libris de Mr. 
Huntington y el de la Hispanic Society of America. La encuader. 
nacién es moderna, de medio tafilete de color pardo. La primera 
portada dice: Tratado de los Reynos orientales, y hechos de la reyna 
Maria, y de sus anteccssores, y tres comedias famosas, una de La 
Mejor Legisladora y Triumpho de la Santissima Cruz, y dos del 
Espanol entre todas las naciones. Compuestas por dos aficionados 
Religiosos, Jaen, 1629. Sigue otra hoja con una ‘‘ Dedicatoria”’ en 
prosa firmada por ‘‘E] Licenciado don Pedro Ordéiiez Cevallos.” 
Ocupa la tercera hoja una nueva dedicatoria ‘‘ Al lector,’’ en verso 
y sin firma, que termina a la vuelta, y a continuacién empieza una 
tercera dedicatoria en verso también del P. M. Fray Alonso Ramén 
(o Remén), dirigida a Orddnez, la cual finaliza en el reverso de la 
cuarta hoja. Inmediatamente después se ve una segunda portada 
en la que se lee: Tratado de las relaciones verdaderas de los 
Reynos de la China, Cochinchina y Champaa .. . por el Ledo. Don 
Pedro Ordonez de Ceuallos ... , Jaen, 1628. Una hoja con el 
retrato del autor, grabado en madera, y un escudo, 52 hojas numera- 
das de texto y 2 de tabla sin numerar. El siguiente es nuestro libro 
con su portada: Tres entremeses famosos . . , Baeza, 1634, 20 hojas. 
Luego la portada de la Famosa comedia de la Nueva Legisladora y 


4[Manuel Pérez de Guzmin y Boza, Marqués de Jerez de los Caballeros, 
Catalogo, Sevilla, ca. 1894-1898], la. ed., apénd. 111, pag. 170; 2a. ed., pag. 111. 

5Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del librero hispano-americano, Barcelona, 
t. v, 1926, pag. 371, 2a. col. 

6De la biblioteca de William B. Chorley se imprimié cat4logo con motivo 
de la venta de la misma en piblica subasta: Catalogue of ... [a] collection of 
Spanish books, the property of W. B. Chorley, . . . which will be sold by auction 
by Messrs. S. Leigh ‘Sotheby & Co. ... auctioneers . . . 21st October, 1846, and 
three following days . . . [London], J. Davy & Sons, printers [1846], 58 pags. 
[‘‘Priced; with purchasers’ names. The 1,167 lots sold for £702.’’ Ejemplar 
en la Biblioteca del Congreso de Washington. ] 
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triunfo de la Cruz, por el P. Fray Francisco de Guadarrama, Jaen, 
1628, 32 hojas. Y, por Ultimo, la Primera parte de la famosa comedia 
del espaiol entre todas las naciones, y clérigo agradecido, por el 
p. M. Fray Alonso Remén, Jaen, 1629, 27 hojas, tras la cual se 
suceden la Segunda, Tercera y Quarta parte de la misma, cada una 
eon su correspondiente portada, con el pie de imprenta de Jaen, 
1629, 1628 y Baeza, 1634, y con 33, 31 y 34 hojas respectivamente. 
Todas con numeracién distinta, asi como también difieren las de las 
tres obras precedentes. Ocho son, pues, las portadas, de las cuales 
la primera (1629) parece abarcar a las restantes (excepto pre- 
cisamente la de los tres entremeses), si bien la tiltima lleva fecha 
posterior a aquélla en cinco afios (1634). Las dos primeras obras 
tienen a Ordéfiez como autor; las otras dos, la comedia del P. 
Guadarrama y la de Remén, lo tienen como protagonista. 

Pedro Ordéiiez de Ceballos es aquel famoso aventurero y viajero, 
nacido en Jaén a mediados del siglo XVI, soldado, luego capitan y 
por ultimo sacerdote, que dié la vuelta al mundo, empleando en sus 
viajes mas de treinta afios. Segundo Marco Polo, permanecié largo 
tiempo en la China, Cochinchina y Camboja, y, como aquél, escribié 
sus memorias y aventuras novelescas, que aleanzaron el honor de ser 
traducidas al latin y publicadas en Amsterdam, obteniendo con. ello 
gran difusién. Menéndez Pelayo le cita en los Origenes de la novela,’ 
con el nombre equivocado de Diego, acaso por un cruce mental con 
Diego Ordéfiez (fl. 1578), colocéndole en el lugar ‘‘preeminente’’ 
de los cultivadores ‘‘mucho mas brillantes’’ que tuvo la ‘‘novela 
geografica’’ en el siglo XVII. Sus libros de viajes novelados y 
memorias autobiograficas fueron editados, aunque no integros, por 
Serrano y Sanz.* Mas ninguno de los dos habla de los entremeses. 


He aqui la descripcién del libro: 

Tres | entremeses famo- | sos, a modo | de comedia, de entre | 
tenimiento. | Dirigida a la sagra- | da Religion del Beatifsimo Padre 
Sa | Iuan de Dios. | Con Licencia. | Impreffos en Baeza por Pedro | 
de la Cuefta. Afio de 1634. | [Floroncillo.] 

En 8°., 20x13.5 em., de 20 hojas numeradas, excepto desde luego 
las dos primeras. 

Como se observa, el nombre del autor no consta en la portada; 


7™. Menéndez Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, 1, Madrid, 1905, pag. edxi. 
(Nueva Bibl. de Aut. Esp., 1.) 

8M. Serrano y Sanz, Autobiografias y memorias, Madrid, 1905, introd., 
pags. xcii-xciv, y texto, pags. 271-476. (Nueva Bibl. de Aut. Esp., I.) 
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pero a la vuelta de la misma existe una Dedicatoria suserita por 
**El Licenciado Don Pedro Ordéiiez Ceuallos,’’ quien en ella declara 
ser el autor al decir “‘entremeses humildes, y de aficionado humilde 
como yo.’’ 

Hoja [2], anverso. Empieza El entremes del Rvfian, el cual 
continiia hasta la mitad del anverso de la hoja 6. Primer vergo. 
**Quedé guerfana téprano.’’ Ultimo verso: ‘“‘fegun que voy de 
enojado.’’ 

Hoja 6, anverso. En la segunda mitad comienza el Entremes del 
Astrologo medico, que llega hasta la parte superior del anverso de 
la hoja 13. Primer verso: ‘‘A cabo de veynte aifios.’’ Ultimo verso: 
‘“Gente fin Dios, fin ley, y mal agradecida.’’ 

Hoja 13, anverso. El Entremes del Emperador y damas principia 
en esta hoja y termina hacia la mitad del anverso de la hoja 20, 
Primer verso: ‘‘Ya hemos llegado.’’ Ultimo verso: ‘‘y acaba el 
entremes de nueftra fiefta.’’ El resto de la pagina lo ocupan dos 
renglones que dicen: | Fin de los tres famofos entreme- | fes a modo 
de comedia. | y debajo un florén. 


Vamos a transcribir unos trozos del Entremés del Rufidn, a 
nuestro juicio el mas caracteristico e ingenioso de los tres, para dar 
una sucinta idea de él. Modernizamos la ortografia, conservando sélo 
las grafias que sean representacién fonética de la pronunciacién de 
la época, sustituimos la s larga por la corta, modernizamos asimismo 
la puntuacién y colocamos los acentos. 


Sale un rufidn sin espada y [con] un 
mal ferreruelo,® y una mujer. 


que en mujer es desvario 
nol0 callar y obedecer. 
El segundo: la hazienda 
Dama. que ganares sea mia, 
Quedé giiérfana temprano y esto ha de ser a porfia, 
del padre que me engendré. y darmela por ofrenda. 
Rufian. Tercero: no has de ser casta, 


Por esso he podido yo 
més que tu padre y hermano. 

Y pues te saqué de Osuna, 
y dexé lo estudiante, 
mira que seas constunte 
y no seas importuna. 

Y advierte que has de guardar 
cinco mandamientos mios. 
Primero: no ha de haber brios 
euando yo haya de mandar. 

Siempre obediente has de ser 
sin tener libre albedrio, 


9En el texto ferrerruelo. 
10E] texto so. 


en ti el ganar ni hurtar; 
antes, te has de exercitar 
de dia, que aquesto basta. 

El cuarto: todas las noches 
has de dormir encerrada 
porque has de ser mi empanada, 
y te quiero para broches. 

Quinto: el comer y vestir 
siempre ha de ser a tu cargo, 
todo de pecho hidalgo 
para passar y vivir. 

No passo mas adelante 
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r no cansarte y cansarme, 

r no venir a enojarme 
y por no sentarte el guante. 

Pues para matar a siete 

cortar caras y manos, 
al uso de los romanos, 

y ser ladrén y aleagiiete, 

Solo yo soy en el mundo 
de que es valiente y temido; 
pues de todo te he advertido. 

Dama. 
Sélo en quererte me fundo, 

y digo que guardaré 
essos pocos mandamientos, 
y seguiré esos intentos, 

y seré mujer de fe. 

Por el color amarillo 
y ser algo piconcilla 
y traer la campanilla 
en este hermoso rostrillo, 

He de picar mas de ciento, 
y mas si dan algin oro, 

y guardarte a ti el decoro; 
no estés triste, ten contento. 

Pues llegamos a Morén 
cobra toda tu hazienda. 

Rufidn. 
Estimo tan buena prenda 
y te doy mi coracén. 

Mujer de tales palabras, 
con tal término y razén, 
darle el alma y coracén 
y meterla en las entrafias; 

Porque soy yo de opinién 
que hablar bien la mujer 
siempre lo debe hazer, 

y assi digo en conclusién, 

que la mujer que bien habla 

ha de obrar mucho mejor. 
Dama. 

Mira que gustas mi amor 

porque tu gusto hoy se entabla. 

Y para que bien lo veas 
apartate a aquella parte 
veras mi ingenio y mi arte. 

Rufidn. 
Todo este mundo es quimeras. 

Una capa y una espada 
es lo que he mfs menester. 

Dama. 
Siempre pienso me has de ver 
en tu servicio empleada. 


Vase [el rufidn]. Sale wn galén con 


una buena espada y llama. 


[Dama. 


éQuién Nama? ; Quién ahi? 


Quién llama en casa escusada? 


Galan 1°. 


Un alma que esta encantada 
Y empleada toda en ti. 

Un hombre, digo, lo fuera 
si dél te gustas servir. 


Dama. 


Pues ya le he venido [a] abrir, 
entre, o estése all4 fuera. 


Que aunque es verdad que le amo, 


que esto no puedo negar, 

y aun caro me ha de costar 

porque acudo a su reclamo. 
De todo no hago caso 

mas estoy tan desmayada... 


Galan 1°. 


2 Por ventura estdis prefiada? 

que del Poniente11 al Ocaso, 
no habra regalo en el mundo 

que no traiga a vuestros pies. 

Dezidme cuales queréis, 

porque en amaros me fundo. 
Un pavo, una longaniza, 

una salchicha, una polla, 

una bien guisada olla, 

un jamén que se esterniza. 
Vino blanco y vino tinto, 

confitura de Granada, 

y una real empanada. 

Y demas desto que pinto, 
un ecabrino barnicado 

con dulze a lo de palacio, 

y un pastelén muy despacio 

que cueste m4s de un ducado. 
Y es tanto lo que te quiero 

que pensaba no acabar; 

mas pienso me ha de faltar 

para lo dicho el dinero. 
Porque aunque quiera gastar 

una blanea de cominos, 

juro a Judas y a Lonjinos... 


Dama. 


No te canses en jurar, 
porque entiendo, entre los dos, 
nos falta todo el dinero 
para tener por entero 
lo que Juan de espera en Dios. 
Yo pido cosas muy justas, 
que una dozenita basta 
de reales. 
Galan 1°. 
Soy de casta 
y soy nacido en estufas. 
Toma una prenda que empeiies 
que breve la quitaré, 
porque eres mujer de fe, 
no lo dudes, no lo empreifies. 
Esta espada o esta capa, 


11Por Oriente, a menos que sea de intento. 
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el sombrero o camis6én, Y vente por la mafiana 
o toma mi coracén. que aguardandote he de estar 
Dama. para poderte hablar. 
La espada basta y atapa Galan 1°. 
con lo demas tu persona, Adiés mi querida hermana, 
que yo quisiera tener 
un reino para poder Vase, y déjele la espada, y sale otro 
darte dél cetro y corona. galadn con buena capa. 


Desarrdéllase otra escena andloga, en la cual el segundo galan eae 
también en la red y pierde la capa. Llega luego el rufian a quien 
dice ella: 

Ya os tengo aqui lo que os falta 
sin ofensa ni perjuicio. 

A lo que contesta él, entre otras alabanzas: 


Sois mujer de muy buen juizio, 
honesta, hermosa y casta. 


Un tio del rufian entra cabizbajo en escena sin ver a la pareja, 
y se lamenta de haber perdido en el juego su hacienda y la de su 
sobrino, la cual, como tutor de éste, administraba. Se propone pedir 
prestado o vender todos sus bienes con el objeto de dar el dinero a 
su sobrino para que pruebe fortuna, ya que a los mozos les ayudan 
los hados. Sale el rufian del rineén, desde donde lo ha escuchado 
todo, asegurandole que con el dinero que reciba de él obtendra 
grandes ganancias en el juego. Después de abrazarse, se marchan y 
queda muy pensativa Florencia, que asi se llama la amiga del rufian, 
exclamando para si: 

Hermana Florencia 
mira a qué has venido, 


por no haber tenido 
a tu padre obediencia ; 


Cuando te dezia 

tu madre la buena: 
mira por tu honor, 

ten a Dios amor, 

dexa la ventana, 

no seas tan liviana,... 


y otras frases de arrepentimiento, al final de las cuales, a manera 
de disculpa, afiade las siguientes palabras en que aletea el amor: 


Era estudiante 
aqueste mocuelo, 
dié en este desvelo 
de mostrarse amante; 
mostrése constante 


a 
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entré en mi el amor, 
no era jurador 

ni daba en locuras, 
que estas desventuras 
y ser jugador ... 12 


Interrumpe aqui su mondlogo el regreso del rufian, quien cuenta 
a Florencia cémo ha dado una bofetada a un sujeto y teme que 
llegue la justicia, por lo cual cree lo mas cuerdo huir a la sierra. Al 
salir, se cruzan con un correo a pie que pasa raudo. Torna el rufian 
con la espada desenvainada y le detiene, pretendiendo quitarle ‘‘la 
bolsa, capa y vestido;’’ pero el correo logra escapar. Pasa luego un 
peregrino a quien el villano quiere hacer pagar por los dos, a pesar 
de que Florencia intercede en su favor; mas también éste le deja 
burlado. Por ultimo, se acerca un pastorcillo con un cantaro en 
busca de agua, enviado por su amo Pascual, que es cojo. Después 
de amenazar el rufian al zagal y retarle a pelea, cual si fuera ‘‘ bravo 
gigante,’’ le ordena: 


Dexa el pellico y cayado,13 
y trainos queso y cuaxada 
recocidos, y empanada, 
y volver4s con cuidado. 


Pero quien vuelve es el cojo, por el que siente el rufian, como 
por todos los lisiados, un innato temor. He aqui el didlogo entre 
ambos, en el cual se truecan los papeles: 


Cozxo. 2 Quién anda por mi vedado? 
Rufidn. Mi sefior, un tu criado 
que te dessea servir 
y jamds te ha de mentir. 
Coxo. Va el ladrén leno de malicias, 
y véndesme ahora caricias; 
pues yo te quiero advertir 
que has de dexar el vestido 
y aquesta mujer honrada. 
Rufidn. Sefior, aqui esté mi espada, 
y siempre estaré advertido. 
Ya me desnudo el vestido, 
haz de mi lo que quisieres. 
Coxo. Vil, menos que las mujeres, 
fanfarrén y hablador, 
cobarde, vil y traidor, 
a mi manguillol4 te atreves. 
Pues assi habrés bien pagado 
hazer mal y hablar mal, 
y eres un hombre mortal, 
y quedas desengafiado. 


12E] texto repite jurador. 


13En el texto callado. 
14Zagal. 
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Se va el cojo con la espada, la dama y el vestido, y quédase arto. 
dillado el rufién, hasta que se ve solo. Entonces se levanta, cruza 
enojado los brazos y se pasea recitando los siguientes versos con los 
que se da fin al entremés: 

Rufidn. miran cudl he quedado 
todo lleno de fatiga, 
sin espada y sin amiga, 
sin dinero y sin vestido, 
y, por cobarde, corrido? 
Ni sé qué me haga, ni sé qué me diga. 

Mas para no lo sentir 

determinome a vestir 
la ropa deste pastor, 
que quiz& mi gran dolor 
tendra venganca. 
Y juro a tal de hazer matanza 
en aquel bellaco desvergonzado, 
que ro le quede hijo ni pariente, 
ni en su boca un solo diente, 
segiin que voy de enojado. 


Como se ve, el rufian queda corrido y burlado, por fanfarrén y 
eobarde, segin el canon moralizador que se solia aplicar a este per- 
sonaje en el teatro espafiol desde el siglo XVI. 

En breve se publicara una edicién anotada y estudio de estos tres 
entremeses desconocidos, acreedores a ello, no sdélo por su rareza, 
sino por su mérito intrinseco. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA DE ENTREMESES CONSULTADA* 
COLECCIONES 


Teatro poético, repartido en veinte y un entremeses nuevos, es- 
cogidos de los mejores ingenios de Espaiia, Zaragoza, 1658. 
[Ejemplar de la Hispanic Society of America. ] 

Flor de Entremeses, bayles y loas, escogidos de los mejores ingenios 
de Espafia, Zaragoza, 1676. {Ejemplar de la Hispanic Society 
of America. | 

Arcadia de entremeses, escritos por los ingenios mas clasicos de 
Espafia, Madrid, 1723. [Ejemplar de la Hispanic Society of 
America. | 

Libro nuevo de entremeses, tntitulado Chistes del gusto, de varios 
ingenios. Sacalos a luz Joseph de Ribas, t. 1. (Colofén : Madrid, 
1742.) [Los entremeses del tomo I son todos de Francisco de 
Castro. Ejemplar de la Hispanic Society of America. | 


15Véase la nota nimero 1. 
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Entremeses. Edicién y prélogo de Vicente Garcia de la Huerta, 
en su Theatro Hespafol, Parte IV, Madrid, 1785. (Vol. XV.) 
[Son 26 entremeses, no 25 como dice Cotarelo (p. i, n. 1) ni 36 
como dice Northup (p. xxxvi) en las obras citadas mas abajo.] 

Intermédes espagnols (Entremeses) du XVII° siécle, traduits, avec 
une préface et des notes par L. Rouanet, Paris, 1897. 

Migajas del ingenio. Coleccion rarisima de entremeses, bailes y loas, 
reimpresa con prélogo y notas por E. Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 
1908. 

Colecctén de entremeses, etc., desde fines del siglo XVI a mediados 
del XVIII, ordenada por E. Cotarelo y Mori, Madrid, 1911, 2 
vols. (Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafoles, ts. xvii y xvmt). 

Ten Spanish Farces, edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by G. T. Northup, New York [1922]. 


BIGLIOGRAF{AS 


Garcia de la Huerta, Vicente. Catdlogo alphabético de las comedias, 
tragedias, autos, zarzuelas, entremeses y otras obras corres- 
pondientes al theatro hespanol, Madrid, 1785. (Entremeses, 
pags. 221-244.) 

Barrera y Leirado, Cayetano Alberto de la. Catdlogo bibliografico 
y biografico del teatro antiguo espaiiol, Madrid, 1860. (En- 
tremeses, titulos por orden alfabético, pags. 603-657. Colec- 
ciones de entremeses, pags. 713-720.) [Estos datos sobre los 
entremeses se deben a D. Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe, 
publicados y adicionados por Barrera. | 

Gallardo, Bartolomé José. Ensayo de una biblioteca espatiola de 
libros raros y curiosos . . . Madrid, 1, 1863, cols. 732-736 y IV, 
1889, col. 1179 n°. 4424. 

Salvé, Pedro [y Vicente]. Catdlogo de la Biblioteca de Salvd, 
Valencia, 1872. (Entremeses [464], t. 1, pags. 435-436, 443 y 
682-706. ) 

Whitney, J. L. Catalogue of the Spanish library . . . bequeathed by 
George Ticknor to the Boston Public Iibrary .. . , Boston, 1879. 
(Entremeses, pags. 126-127 y 305.) 

British Museum. Catalogue of printed books (1st. ed.). London, 
1881-1905. (Entremeses, vol. Eng., cols. 172-173, y vol. Spain, 
col. 319.) 

[Menéndez Pelayo, M.] en Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por 
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la Academia Espanola. Madrid, m1, 1893, ‘‘Observaciones pre. 
liminares, p. xix. [Da cuenta de cinco colecciones de entremeses, ] 

[Paz y Melia, A.], Catdlogo de las piezas de teatro que se conservan 
en el depariamento de manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid, 1899. (Entremeses, p. 174-177 y 591-592.) — Segunda 
edicién [por Julian Paz, corregida y aumentadal], 1934-1935, 
2 vols. (Entremeses, 1, p. 102-105 y 186-191; ademas otros en. 
tremeses sueltos en el lugar alfabético correspondiente al titulo 
de cada uno.) 

Foulché-Delbose, R., Catalogue de la Bibliothéque hispanique de... . 
[Paris], 1920. (Entremeses, cols. 199-200, y Recueil factice K: 
Coleccién de entremeses, 15 en total, col. 411.) 

Northup, G. T., Op. cit. [1922]. (Bibiografia critica de entremeses, 
pags. XXXiv-xxxvii.) 

Jiménez Catalan, M., Ensayo de wna tipografia zaragozana del 
siglo XVII. Zaragoza, 1925. (Entremeses, p. 200, n°. 406 y 
p. 472, n°. 1334.) 

Palau y Dulcet, A., Manual del Iibrero Hispano-Americano. Bar- 
celona, 1923-1927, 7 vols. [Entremeses, m1 (1925), 120 y 250; w 
(1926), 194; v (1926), p. 177, y vr (1927), 214.] 
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GALDOS AND THE GENERATION OF 18981 


By H. Cuonon BerkowI1tz 
University of Wisconsin 


When the Generation of 1898 first appeared on the Spanish lit- 
erary horizon, it was generally accepted as a readily definable 
phenomenon ; in more recent years the literary historian has often 
resorted to the term ‘‘so-called’’ in qualifying his definition of the 
spiritual generation of Spaniards who appeared, as it were, sud- 
denly and presumably as a result of the final liquidation of the 
Spanish empire on the American continent; today, when this gen- 
eration can already be viewed in retrospect, one is beset by doubts 
much stronger than those implied in the adjective ‘‘so-called.’’ As 
one by one they pass into history —and some possibly into ob- 
livion — the ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ seem more and more like a group 
of tragic individuals who in their youth mistook the natural rebel- 
liousness of adolescents against their progenitors for a mission 
which destiny assigned them to refashion the Spanish world artis- 
tically, spiritually and socially. The tragedy of their failure lies 
perhaps in the fact that throughout their existence many of them 
have clung to an iconoclastic attitude which in its very origin was 
possibly not more than a youthful pose. 

What brought this generation together, and how unified did it 
become? Pio Baroja honestly admits that mere chance or, at the 
most, a common spirit of protest against the statesmen and writers 
of the Restoration period united the ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ for one 
brief moment; but, since they did not have, and in the nature of 
things could not have a common task, they soon broke up into 
small groups and finally drifted apart.? Investigating beyond 
Baroja’s admission one discovers that even during the brief moment 
of unity the cohesive force of the group was only mild respect 
neutralized by none too strong friendship.* Azorin, to be sure, re- 


iThis study does not pretend to exhaust the subject; it merely presents an 
ey survey of a theme which will receive fuller treatment in the near 
uture. 

2Cf. Pio Baroja, Juventud, egolatria, Madrid, 1920, pp. 239-240. 


8Cf. José M. Salaverria, ‘‘La generacién del 98,’’ in Nuevos retratos, _ 


Madrid, 1930, pp. 61-62. 
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spected Baroja faithfully and fervently, but Maeztu was jealous of 
Azorin and detested Don Pio; Baroja hated Unamuno and spoke 
unkindly of Maeztu; and Unamuno, who naturally disliked every. 
one — ‘‘pues bastante tenia con atender a su gigantesca estimacién 
de si mismo’’t —- spoke with little generosity about his fellow ‘‘nine. 
ty-eighters’’ and their predecessors: Galdés, Costa and Ganivet, 
And during the same brief early moment, and for many years there. 
after, the unity of the group also depended on a sort of anachro. 
nistic and purely external Bohemianism. Bamboo canes, monocles, 
red parasols, pastoral high-necked vests, paper birds, bread bullets, 
tales of rare exploits, and long hair were attributes which, properly 
distributed, defined the public personalities of Valle-Inclan, Azorin 
and Unamuno. Maeztu boasted self-induced epileptic fury for the 
aggravation of the pains of literary gestation. Individually and 
collectively the ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ were their own successful propa- 
gandists.> Egolatry, says Azaiia, is one of the basic characteristics 
of this generation.® 

Coupled with egolatry went the spirit of introspection and criti- 
cism, a purely fortuitous spirit, according to Azafia, born of the 
fact that the natural vocational conflict of the men coincided with 
the disillusionment over the national disaster. Into their personal 
sentimental life the ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ incorporated what had come 
to be called the Spanish problem. This enabled them to unburden 
themselves lyrically and at the same time to justify their feeling of 
personal frustration by pointing hostilely at the nineteenth century 
en bloc as the single cause of Spanish decadence. All this was very 
regrettable but also very natural. As Azafia puts it: 


Los que en 1898 editaron las formas populares (literarias y politicas) del 
desencanto nacional, eran hombres inexpertos; inexpertos en el orden de los 
sentimientos, por ser jévenes; inexpertos en el orden de la inteligencia, por 
ser espaiioles. Importa mucho sefialar este género de inexperiencia. Es tipica. 
Los espafioles no nos aprovechamos del esfuerzo ni del saber de nuestros 
antepasados; todo lo confiamos a nuestro escarmiento personal . . . Cada cual 
aprende que el fuego quema cuando pone las manos en las ascuas.7 


Indeed, in literature the ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ professed not to, and 
for the most part really did not take advantage of the efforts and 
wisdom of their predecessors.’ Literary edifices of the nineteenth 


4Ibid., p. 62. 

5Ibid., p. 64. 

6Cf. Manuel Azaiia, ‘‘; Todavia el 98!,’’ in Plumas y palabras, Madrid, 1930, 
p. 253. 

tIbid., pp. 271-272. 

8Baroja describes his generation as ‘‘una porcién de gentes que tenian como 
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century were demolished with a stroke of the pen; heads of Restora- 
tion novelists, dramatists, poets and critics rolled under café tables ; 
no one of the despised nineteenth century was spared — except 
perhaps Galdés.® In his ease the hand of the executioner was stayed 
more than once by the intercession of less iconoclastic and less 
egotistic ‘‘ninety-eighters,’’ with the result that he was spared 
execution but did not escape serious mutilation. 

In fairness to the ‘‘ninety-eighters,’’ the national disaster was 
not the first signal for a mass attack on Galdés. ‘‘En Espaiia,’’ says 
Benavente, ‘‘es mas dificil conservar el ptiblico que adquirirlo.’’!° 
Accordingly, two years after the famous banquet of 1883, at which 
Galdés was virtually declared a ‘‘monumento nacional,’’ the ju- 
yenile judges of the literary courts ordered that he cease commit- 
ting literary crimes. Galdés disobeyed the order on the ground that 
the justices did not speak in the name of the masses of his readers. 
“Cuando el favor desmaye,’’ he argued, ‘‘y observe yo en el in- 
menso semblante asomos de cefio o cansancio, me dejaré caer poco 
a poco del lado de la obscuridad, hasta quitarme de en medio com- 
pletamente, siempre con la debida reverencia.’’** And to convince 
his critics that he had not exhausted his artistic resourcefulness 
Galdés essayed the drama in 1892. It was a challenge more daring 
than his adversaries had expected. On the marble tops of café 
tables they dissected his body and pronounced it dead as a result of 
inordinate literary ambition and mercenary motives.’ But the 
first attack in the name of the revolution which the ‘‘ninety- 
eighters’’ were going to effect was made in 1897, in the columns of 


norma pensar que el pasado reciente no existia para ellos.’’ Cf. Pio Baroja, 
op. cit., p. 239. It should be pointed out that Azorin did not share the absolute 
iconoclasm of his young contemporaries; on the contrary, he maintained 
persistently, although somewhat arbitrarily, that the new literary generation 
was in part a prolongation of the character of the nineteenth century forged by 
Echegaray, Campoamor and Galddés (Cf. Azorin, ‘‘La generacién de 1898,’’ in 
Clasicos y modernos, Madrid, 1913, pp. 285-314), and that in point of specific 
individual achievement the ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ never once surpassed their prede- 
eessors (Cf. Ricardo Baeza, ‘‘Azorin y la Generacién del 98,’’ in El Sol, 
September 10, 1926). 

sCf, C. Eguia Ruiz, ‘‘De nuestra literatura crepuscular a fines y principio de 
siglo,’’ in Razén y Fe, (1925), 243. 

10Cf, Jacinto Benavente, ‘‘ Notas de un lector,’’ in Revista contempordnea, 
xxm (No. 106, May 30, 1897), 428. 

11Cf. Florete, ‘‘Benito Pérez Galdés,’’ in Nuevo Mundo, vit (No. 371, 
February 13, 1901). 

12Cf, Antonio Zozaya, ‘‘Don Benito,’’ in El Liberal, February, 1904. (The 
exact date of this issue was not indicated on the clipping which the writer 
examined in Galdés’ summer home at Santander.) 
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Germinal, the organ of the ‘‘gente nueva.’’ Panicky over the secure 
literary position of the patriarchal patriots of the vintage of 1868, 
Ernesto Bark sneers thus: ‘‘La literatura que representan egtog 
hombres (i.e. Galdés, Pereda, Clarin) tiene, como diria Ricardo 
Fuente, un sabor prononcé de puchero casero y parece al lado de la 
literatura internacional contemporanea como a un madrileiio ta 
vez el celebrado pueblo de Churriana.’’* And when the great 
débacle finally brought disillusionment and a sense of frustration to 
the literary youth, it naturally resented the reappearance of the 
Episodios nacionales. It saw clearly that Galdés advocated ob. 
jective analysis, auto-criticism and detached introspection instead 
of morose brooding as the sane approach to a realistic comprehen. 
sion, of the so-called national problem, and it met his recommenda. 
tion with charges of literary industrialism and even with jeers“ 
The following bit of puerile facetiousness could as well have been 
written by an ‘‘orteguista’”® of the post-war period: ‘‘; Qué llevas 
en el bolsillo de la americana que te abulta tanto? — le preguntaron 
a Rafael Urbano en cierta ocasién. Los Episodios Nacionales de 
Pérez — contesté el interpelado. Y se sacd de la faltriquera un 
pedrusco de respetable volumen.’’'® 

Martinez Sierra has suggested that Galddés’ artistic triumphs 
were often the result of ‘‘aciertos’’ — a power which may be located 
in the no-man’s-land between intuition and deep meditation.’’ The 
production of Electra in 1901 would seem to have been one of these 
‘“aciertos.’’ Its succés d’estime very opportunely boosted the author 
to a height of popularity never before reached by a Spanish writer. 
For the young generation Electra marked the turning point in 
their career. It crystallized their thoughts and exteriorized their 
sentiments. They discovered a leader in Galdés—and the dis- 
covery annoyed Unamuno —a leader who transformed their vague 
yearnings and spiritual restlessness into a state of mind, a point of 


18Cf. Ernesto Bark, ‘‘El renacimiento literario,’’ in Germinal, 1 (No. 161, 
August 20, 1897). 

14This is brought out in the letters of Tolosa Latour to Galdés for the year 
1898, preserved by the novelist’s heirs in Madrid. Cf. also Antonio Zozaya, 
loc. cit. 

15The writers of the so-called ‘‘Vanguardia’’ are frequently referred to 
as ‘‘orteguistas’’ and ‘‘gémezdelasernistas.’’ Cf. Mariano Benliure y Tuero, 
‘*; Gloria a Galdés!’’ in Hl Mercantil Valenciano, August 19, 1927. 

16From an undated clipping without title— probably from a_ provincial 
periodical — in the Galdés home in Santander. 

17Cf. G. Martinez Sierra, ‘‘Benito Pérez Galdés,’’ in Helios, 1 (No. 1, 
1903), 401-411. 
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view, a clear objective, and a will to action. Electra, one ans be 
permitted to say, literally electrified the ‘‘ninety-eighters.’’ During 
the public dress rehearsal, the impassive and contemplative Pio 
Baroja exclaimed: ‘‘Aqui se ha revelado todo el sentido de la 
tierra.’"® And the following day, at a famous “ cerveceria, he 
announced that the time had come for saying ‘‘cosas fuertes.’’* 
Luis Bello shouted: ‘‘; Ya tenemos un hombre en el que creo!’’* 
Valle-Inclan, sworn enemy of emotion in art, was observed crying 
behind his quevedos.* As for Unamuno — he was in Salamanca at 
the time. 

The effects of Electra were slow in wearing off. In the years im- 
mediately following there is no evidence of public hostility toward 
Galdés. Privately there must have been an occasional revival of 
the old grievance against his occupying the whole of the literary 
stage, but grumblers were quickly silenced by sarcasm of the fol- 
lowing type: ‘‘Un volumen mas de Galdés aparece en las librerias. 
Y al verle salir a luz y volar de mano en mano, el impotente llora 
su esterilidad y el premioso plaiie su estreiimiento, y el otro maja- 
dero de la torre ebirnea, el que compone literatura para literatos... 
rabia y protesta, invocando el respeto al arte.’"® So strong was 
apparently Galdés’ position with the youth, that Unamuno became 
apprehensive lest he become its publicly recognized leader. It might 
not be amiss to interpolate here the gist of Unamuno’s appraisal 
of Spanish literary youth in 1904. Writing to Ephrem Vincent, 
who was conducting an extensive enquéte on the subject, he char- 
acterizes the young generation as envious, pedantic, anarchistic, 
disrespectful, confused. All or most of them ridicule the old gen- 
eration which, they claim, is blocking their road to progress and 
achievement ; yet each one tries to win the patronage of some old 
writer and, through his position and prestige, to gain admittance 
into the literary and artistic world. Unamuno is convinced that the 
leader of youth would have to be an old writer who could unite the 
young generation for a common social, political, literary and artis- 
tic action. Some are pointing to Galdos, ‘‘fermant les yeux devant 
les insuffisances que cet esprit peut comporter.’’°? One wishes that 


18Cf. Ramiro Maeztu, ‘‘El pablico desde dentro,’’? and Camilo Bargiela, 
‘El pablico desde fuera,’’ in Ei Pats, January 30, 1913. These articles orig- 
inally appeared in the same newspaper shortly after the production of Electra 
in 1901. 

19Cf. F(rancisco) N(avarro) L(edesma), ‘‘O’Donnell,’’ in ABC, June 30, 


1904. 
20Cf, Ephrem Vincent, ‘‘Lettres espagnoles — La jeunesse littéraire — Une 
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Unamuno might have defined these ‘‘insuffisances,’’ inasmuch ag 
the description which he gives of the ideal leader would seem to ft 
Galdés admirably. ‘‘Je dois vous avertir,’’ explains Unamuno, ‘que 
j’appelle vieux un homme qui a dépassé la cinquantaine, encore 
qu’il a conservé la juvénilité de son, esprit et de son corps, un homme 
qui ait sa renommé faite, qui ne puisse inspirer de soupcons nj 
provoquer des compétitions.’’** 

As a matter of fact, Unamuno’s apprehensions were well founded, 
Never before had Galdés’ relations with the ‘‘ninety-eighters” 
been more cordial and more harmonious. The success of El Abuelo 
in 1904 was celebrated with an impressive homenaje in Fornosg, 
‘‘Sobre todo la juventud intelectual,’’ reports one commentator, 
‘‘se apresuré a testimoniar con su asistencia la devocién con que 
admira al dramaturgo y novelista, Pérez Galdés, que a tan gran 
altura coloca en el extranjero el nombre de Espaia.’’*? Martinez 
Sierra, Pérez de Ayala and José Ortega y Gasset sat down at the 
same table with the Quinteros, Pio Baroja, Azorin, Valle-Inclan 
and Maeztu to honor Don Benito. The guest of honor, despite his 
oratorical disabilities, praised eloquently the gathering, ‘‘que no 
por ser numerosa deja de ser modesta y familiar, y en la cual 
nadie dejara de advertir la concordancia de nuestros pareceres en 
cuanto se refiere a la vida y al arte, asi como la perfecta con- 
sonancia de sentimientos entre vuestros corazones y el mio.’”* In 
short, he felt honored and was delighted to work with youth for 
the attainment of common ends, but only by virtue of superior age 
would he regard himself as its leader. 

The enthusiasm aroused by this homenaje in all quarters soon begot 
an ambition among the writers of Spain. There was much earnest 
talk about organizing immediately an even more resounding ho- 
menaje — a national subscription for the benefit of Don Benito. It 
is, of course, a matter of record that in time Galdés did receive 
national recognition which began auspiciously in 1914 with a con- 
tribution of 10,000 pesetas by Alfonso XIII and ended scandalously 
in 1916 in the law courts of Madrid, with Galdés virtually the debtor 
of the directors of the subscription.** This notwithstanding, it 
lettre d’Unamuno sur les jeunes,’’ in Mercure de France, xuix (February, 
1904), 558. 

21Loc. cit. 

a G., ‘‘ Banquete a Galdés,’’ in Zl Globo, March 17, 1904. 


24Cf, El Caballero Audaz, ‘‘Las migajas de una suscripcién: Galddés acusa,’’ 
in El Dia, December 2, 1916. 
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seemed that an era of peace and tranquility had descended upon 
the literary camp of the warlike ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ so far as Galdés 
was concerned. Echegaray, for example, was under constant fire as 
a protest against his receipt of the Nobel award in 1904, but Galdés 
was the object of unprecedented respect and admiration. In the 
words of Amado Nervo, who in 1906 contemplated the Spanish 
literary scene with the detachment of an outsider: ‘‘. . . los jovenes 
de Espafia, digo, que tan duros han sido con Echegaray, que a tantos 
han negado, a Don Benito lo acatan resueltamente, honradamente, 
absolutamente.’”> Yet the respect of which Amado Nervo speaks 
must be carefully qualified. The young generation did seek advice 
and encouragement from Galddés, and for the sincerity and gen- 
erosity of his response it almost worshipped him like a religion ; but 
in literary matters it rejected his principle of writing ‘‘a la an- 
tigua manera . . . con un plan meditado y con un propésito de 
plenitud,’’* and persisted in its own doctrine which upheld 
sketchiness and ‘‘puntos suspensivos.’’ The fact of the matter is 
that, while Galdés shaped in large measure the personality of the 
young writers, he nevertheless had no literary disciples among them. 
Salaverria has stated it very aptly: 

Esto nos explicara tal vez e] fenédmeno, que sin duda se repite en otros paises, 
de que los j6venes, estimando profundamente a Galdés, no le siguieran ni le 
obedecieran literariamente. Era un hombre del siglo XIX. Pero siendo de 
otra época, y no contando con un discipulo, su personalidad se hallaba entre 
nosotros tan adentro, tan en su sitio y tan reverenciada, que para encontrar 


un ejemplo semejante necesitariamos retroceder a los tiempos de Roma o de 
Grecia, cuando el respeto y el carifio por los grandes hombres adoptaba forma 


de religiosidad.27 

But Spain is the classic land of guerrilla warfare, and the lit- 
erary peace was disturbed by an occasional sniper. Those writers 
who sought in literature the effects peculiar to music, painting, 
architecture and sculpture shot an occasional bullet in the direction 
of Galdés and others of the dead past. Typical of the critical am- 
munition with which hostilities were periodically resumed is the 
following : 


La literatura de Galdés, de Palacio Valdés, de Leopoldo Alas, ;no se arrastra 
por el suelo? ;No pesa? Es llana en demasia, es vulgar; a mi me recuerda a 


25Cf. Amado Nervo, ‘‘Los grandes de Espaiia: Don Benito Pérez Galdés’’; 
from a Mexican newspaper clipping without title, dated 1906, in the Galdés 
home in Santander. 

26Cf. José M. Salaverria, ‘‘Algunas reflexiones sobre Pérez Galdés,’’ in 
ABC, January 8, 1920. 

271 bid. 
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las sefioras de provincia, que, en casindose y pariendo un hijo, ya se sueltan dl 
vestido y no vuelven a gastar corsé: por manera que la suavidad de gus 

se pierde, y de esto sale el perder también la finura, la delicadeza, lg ¢ 
piritualidad de la expresién, y sélo queda la carne; asi son de bastas las 
novelas que digo, y, sobre todo, nadie recordara, leyéndolas, ni la misica j 
Sebastian Bach, ni los lienzos del Tiziano, ni las estatuas griegas, ni un tap; 
ni una elegante luna veneciana. . . El tufillo casero que se desprende de esag 
novelas me transporta a los tiempos en que la burguesia acomodada comia ajy 
en las cocinas, bajo la presidencia de un reloj de cuco y con el brasero entre 
las patas de mesa. . . 28 


Was Galdés a part of the personality of the young writers with. 
out having any literary disciples among them? Whatever the 
adequacy of the answer to this question, it can, be found only ing 
brief and very partial survey of the critical judgments pronounced 
by some of the leading ‘‘ninety-eighters.’’ It should be borne jn 
mind, however, that in the last analysis this survey will furnish a 
set of indices of the personal preferences of the critics rather than 
a reasoned, objective and valid critique of the matter and manner 
of Galdés’ works, and that in some instances a given opinion will 
be found based as much on considerations extraneous to artistic 
values as on strictly literary criteria. 

Martinez Sierra fails to discover in Galddés that which is so abun- 
dant in his own works: intimate subjectivity, lyricism, emotive 
landseape and refinement of style which verges on the voluptuous. 
Galdés, he says, never reveals himself intimately or personally ; yet 
this should not be regarded as a defect, for the very absence of 
intimacy and personalness constitutes his specific personality and 
lends his work a touch of universality. ‘‘Esta carencia de per- 
sonalismo,’’ concedes Martinez Sierra, ‘‘constituye una personalidad 
como otra cualquiera, harto mas apreciable que muchas otras: ella 
es la que comunieca a las creaciones literarias aquella universalidad 
propia de la epopeya, aquel ser comprendida y gustada por todo el 
publico, su contemporaneo, aquel aroma de compenetracién que es 
vida de los grandes poemas primitivos, en que sentia el pueblo y el 
poeta cantaba.’’*® Much more serious is Galdés’ lack of poetry, but 
here, too, there is much compensation in the form of exclusive and 
extreme love for the innermost secrets of human nature, the main 
source of his artistic excellencies. And not being a poet, it is but 
natural that he is neither a stylist. This is particularly regrettable 
in the case of an author of such admirable ideas, for Martinez 

28 Cf. F. Garcia Sanchis, ‘‘De re literaria,’’ in Espaiia Nueva, January 17, 


1908. 
29Cf. G. Martinez Sierra, op. cit., pp. 402-403. 
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Sierra believes that ‘‘quien tiene la dicha de poseer grandes ideas, 
esta obligado a decirlas en hermosisimas palabras.’*° As a dram- 
atist, aside from several technical shortcomings, Galdés deserves an 
enviable place in the history of the modern Spanish theatre. ‘‘ Autor 
dramatico, es en la concepcién potente, firme en el desarrollo, muy 
personal, y de entre los modernos—-en todos los sentidos de tal 
palabra — el Gnico que a veces resulta genial.’’** 

Benavente is even more outspoken in his admiration for Galdés’ 
dramatic ability. He considers him as Spain’s best dramatist and 
his own master. ‘‘En sus novelas,’’ asserts Benavente, ‘‘aprendi a 
escribir comedias, antes que en modelos extranjeros, por los que se 
me ha juzgado influido.’’*? Among novelists he ranks Galdés higher 
than Dickens, Balzac, Daudet and Zola. Those who accuse him of 
alack of sentiment fail to grasp the fact that Galdés feels from the 
point of view of poor and humble humanity itself, and not as an 
outside observer. His feeling is very deep but not noisy, says 
Benavente: ‘‘. .. no es vocinglero a la espafola.’’** Great as novelist 
and dramatist, Galdés is preeminent as a national figure. His deci- 
sion in 1910 to espouse the cause of Spanish republicanism must be 
viewed as an attempt to translate into terms of political activity the 
vital idea of his literary works: faith in the sovereignty of the 
masses. He decided wisely, believes Benavente, for ‘‘Galdés cuenta 
con incondicionales adictos a se talento y a su persona, cuenta con 
una juventud que le admira y le proclama maestro; todo eso aporta 
Galdés a la causa de la Reptiblica.’’* 

Even more emphatic than Benavente is Azorin in recognizing the 
spiritual leadership of Galdés in Spanish national life. As a con- 
tributing creator along with Costa and Menéndez y Pelayo of the 
national conscience he was largely responsible for the spiritual 
agglutination of Spain. Obviously, the Generation of 1898 could 
not escape the process of spiritual agglutination set in motion by 
Galdés. ‘‘La nueva generacién de escritores,’’ argues Azorin, ‘‘debe 
a Galdés todo lo mas intimo y profundo de su ser: ha nacido y se ha 
desenvuelto en un medio intelectual creado por el novelista. . . Se 
han acercado mas a la realidad los nuevos escritores y han im- 


s0Tbid., p. 406. 

s1Ibid., p. 407. 
‘ 32Cf. Jacinto Benavente, ‘‘De sobremesa,’’ in El Imparcial, November 27, 
911. 
33Cf. Jacinto Benavente, ‘‘ Notas de un lector,’’ in Revista contempordnea, 
xx (No. 106, May 30, 1897), 430. 

84Cf. Jacinto Benavente, De sobremesa, 1 (14 serie, Madrid, 1910), 26. 
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pregnado, a la vez, su realismo de un anhelo de la realidad.’’5 Prom 
a strictly literary standpoint, the influence of Galdés on the ‘‘nine. 
ty-eighters’’ is not one of technique, style or theme, but of a new 
conception of Spanish reality. ‘‘Nos referimos,’’ explains Azorin, 
‘fa la trascendencia social, al sentido en el artista de una realidad 
superior a la realidad primera y visible, a la relacién que ge 
establece entre el hecho real, visible, ostensible, y la serie de causas 
y concausas que lo han determinado.’’*® 

But intellectual constancy is not among Azorin’s conspicuous 
virtues, and his critical judgments have frequently been prompted 
by the desire to adjust himself to the prevailing political or literary 
climate in Spain. In 1923 and 1924 Azorin temporarily deserted 
Galdés and flirted mildly first with José Maria Matheu and then 
with José Maria de Pereda. This was during the dictatorship of 
Primo de Rivera, and it was presumably more comfortable to asso- 
ciate with the champions of conservatism than with the apostle of 
liberalism. It was also the period when the mechanized literary 
‘‘Vanguardia,’’ entrenched in the famous ‘‘cacharreria’’ of the 
Madrid Ateneo, daily shelled the artistic fortress of the nineteenth 
century. Galdés was the victim of a new type of gas, supposedly ~ 
invented by himself. ‘‘La novela galdosiana despide vahos de 
cocido,’’ quipped a ‘‘gémezdelasernista,’’ and the ‘‘orteguistas’’ 
cheered him to the echo.*7 And Azorin hastened to adjust himself 
to the prevailing literary climate. Without condemning Galdés 
outright, he sought to establish invidious comparisons between him 
and Pereda. Generally speaking, he discovered superior artistic 
merits in the Santander novelist, evidenced, in part at least, by the 
extreme nervousness which he experienced during the creative 
process. Can there be any more convincing proof of ‘‘la finura y la 
delicadeza de su temperamento de artista?’’** However, in 1933, 
with Spain a republic, Azorin again adjusted himself to the prevail- 
ing spiritual climate and reaffirmed his faith in and love for 
Galdés.*® 


35Cf, Azorin, ‘‘(ialdés,’’ in Lecturas espaiolas (Madrid, 1912), pp. 174-175. 

36] bid., p. 173. 

37Cf, B. Champsaur Sicilia, Humanizacién del arte, Las Palmas, 1928, pp. 
67-76; G. Ruiz de la Serna, ‘‘Galdés, los ‘Episodios’ y el cocido,’’ in El 
Heraldo de Madrid, January 5, 1933. 

38 Cf. Azorin, ‘‘Casa de conversacién,’’ in ABC, July 11, 1924; ‘‘ Autores 
del siglo XIX: J. M. Matheu,’’ in ABC, January 12, 1923. 

39Speaking of Galdés as the literary revolutionary of the nineteenth century, 
Azorin says: ‘‘No se puede comparar Galdés a los realistas del siglo XVII, 
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Baroja could perhaps be dismissed by recalling that in 1924 he 
said in a Sorbonne lecture: ‘‘Yo no creo que haya habido, ni que 
haya una generaciOn, de 1898. Si la hay, yo no pertenezco a ella.’’*° 
It is all Azorin’s invention, he went on to say. The real literary 
generation of 1898 consists of Galdés, Castelar, Echegaray, Valera 
and Niiiez de Arce. So that, at best, Baroja’s opinion of Galdés 
must be taken as a purely subjective judgment, barojesquely ar- 
bitrary, impulsive and negative. 

He admits that Galdés was a skilful and prolific novelist and a 
writer of great talent, but he was not a great man. He lacked 
heroism and, therefore, could not inspire him, Baroja. It is not 
true that his own Memorias de un hombre de accién owe something 
to the influence of the Episodios nacionales. He was acquainted 
with Galdés, to be sure, but he was never favorably impressed by 
him, either as a writer or as a man.** Galdés did not possess the 
‘quid divinum’’ which lends enviable distinction, to Dickens, Tol- 
stoy and Dostoiewski. In the realm of modern letters Galdés must 
be satisfied with a position somewhere among Zola, Daudet, Anatole 
France, Eca de Queiroz, Valera and D’Annunzio.*? At the request 
of a lady of his acquaintance he read La incdgnita, Realidad and 
Misericordia as recently as 1935, and he did not like them. ‘‘Me 
parecieron amanerados, trabajo de taller, con un sabor de época, de 
moda pasada un tanto desagradable.’’** And reflecting that same 
year on such works as La familia de Leén Roch and Gloria — works 
which he would include in the category of ‘‘literatura de porteria’’ 
which features Jesuit conspiracies, intrigues and mysteries — he 
concluded that they were ‘‘libros pesados, farragosos, si no para 
cocineros, para republicanos de los que tienen el cerebro lleno de 
formulas doctrinarias.’’** 

This is not the occasion for an objective appraisal of Baroja’s 
purely subjective opinions concerning the literary art and sig- 
nificance of Galdés, yet it may not be amiss to challenge Don Pio’s 


como se ha dicho alguna vez. El realismo del siglo XVII es una deformacién 
de la realidad. No supone amor a la realidad, sino todo lo contrario. Y la 
gran revolucién que Galdés inaugura en Espafia es el amor a las cosas. Con 
Galdés las cosas que antes estaban muertas comienzan a vivir.’’ Cf. ‘‘Dos del 
98 y Galdés,’’ in El Heraldo de Madrid, January 5, 1933. 

40Cf. Pio Baroja, Divagaciones apasionadas (Madrid, 1924), p. 27. 

41[bid., p. 32. 

#2Cf. ‘*Dos del 98 y Galdés,’’ in Fl Heraldo de Madrid, January 5, 1933. 

48Cf. Pio Baroja, ‘‘Gentes de las afueras,’’ in Vitrina pintoresca (Madrid, 
1935), p. 79. 

44Ibid., p. 58. 
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unkind estimate of Don Benito’s personality and its possible jn. 
fluence on him. With due allowance made for natural overstatement 
inspired by the circumstances, Baroja’s state of mind at the time 
of the production of Electra is not without significance. Speaking 
for the to-him-non-existent Generation of 1898, Baroja said: 

Sentimos la necesidad de que nuestros anhelos tomen carne espiritual, se hagan 
conciencia, y por extraiia paradoja, los alientos de la juventud, las vibraciones 
de nuestro espiritu, van a formar un nido en el alma del novelista que tiene 
fama de indiferente, de frio. . . El Galdés de hoy, el Galdés vidente, adquiere 
ante nosotros, ante la juventud que busca un ideal y no lo encuentra, un com. 


promiso grave, una terrible responsabilidad; no impunemente se puede ser la 
conciencia de una multitud.45 


Shall we accept Baroja’s impetuous pronouncement of 1901, or his 
equally impetuous and improvised judgment of 1933 to the effect 
that Galdés was not great because he did not possess ‘‘el fondo de 
un alma superior a la normal mas 0 menos consciente ?’’*¢ 

There remains the story of Galdés’ relations with Unamuno, 
which can here be told only very briefly.*7 Everyone is familiar 
with the stinging eulogy which Don Miguel delivered over the still 
warm body of Don Benito in the Teatro Bretén of Salamanca, 
on February 12, 1920.4° Like Shakespeare’s Marcus Antonius, 
Unamuno apparently came to bury Galdés, not to praise him— 
and he did bury him. The essence of his carping criticism may be 
summed up thus: that in background, personality, temperament, 
Weltanschauung, literary interests and artistic power, Don Benito 
and Don Miguel are absolutely and irrevocably dissimilar. No one 
could have objected to this obviously sound opinion, but the tone 
in which it was expressed and the implication which it carried re- 
garding Galdés’ utter insignificance aroused a storm of protest 
which did not soon subside. ‘‘Cuando hace algunos dias,’’ reads 
one protest, ‘‘Unamuno disecaba en Salamanca la obra literaria de 
Don Benito Pérez Galdés, los asistentes creyeron oir un aleteo de 
cuervos, un dolor de carne viva en la sala de autopsias, una palabra 
dura en el responso de un cadaver.’”*® In. some quarters Unamuno’s 
inhuman severity was attributed, and perhaps rightly so, to per- 


45Cf. Pio Baroja, ‘‘Galdés vidente,’’ in Zl Pais, January 30, 1913. 

46Cf. ‘*Dos del 98 y Galdés,’’ in El Heraldo de Madrid, January 5, 1933. 

47For a full treatment of this subject, cf. the writer’s ‘‘Unamuno’s rela- 
tions with Galdés,’’ in Hispanic Review, vr (1940), 321-338. 

48A purportedly full account of the speech appeared in ZI Adelante 
(Salamanca), Febrrary 13, 1920. 

49Cf. H. P. O., ‘‘Unamuno y Galdés,’’ in El Correo Espaiol, February 26, 
1920. 
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sonal animosity. ‘‘; Qué le habré negado Don Benito a Don Miguel, 
cuando asi lo trata?’’ runs one indignant comment. ‘‘;No lo 
ereeria todo lo ‘genio’ que él se figura? ;Acaso le dej6é de citar 
entre los hombres por él admirados?’’*° 
It is unfortunate indeed that the youth of the ‘‘ Vanguardia’’ 
and other aspirants to literary fame should have given such wide 
diffusion to Unamuno’s sensational eulogy of 1920,°' ignoring com- 
pletely his previous public appraisals of Galdés. In 1907, for 
example, Unamuno joined numerous other critics in paying homage 
to Galdés. On that occasion he said: 
Todo hombre completo debe llevar en si los hombres todos por que ha ido 
ndo, pues la evolucién fecunda integra los estados sucesivos. . . Tuve yo 


una (etapa) en mis afios juveniles en que rendi fervoroso culto a la obra de 
Galdés. .. Y por esto en uno de sus altares de mi corazén se levanta Don Benito 


Pérez Galdés.52 


And through many years before and after 1907, Unamuno’s private 
relations with Galdés are characterized by cordiality, respect and 
even admiration, and to a lesser degree by community of interests, 
harmony of ideas, and coincidence of convictions with respect to 
art and life. This is definitely established in Don Miguel’s cor- 
respondence with Don Benito between, the years 1898 and 1912. 

This is of necessity a relatively small part of the body of 
Galdosian criticism built up by the so-called Generation of 1898. 
A more complete survey would unquestionably reveal a prepon- 
derance of highly favorable comment. In the Quinteros, in Ramon 
Pérez de Ayala, in Gregorio Maranén, in Eduardo Marquina, in 
Andrenio, in Enrique Diez-Canedo, in Alberto Insta, and in many 
others— men all not far removed from the ‘‘ninety-eighters’’ — 
Galdés had fervent admirers but withal sound crities. Yet Gaidés 
himself felt that the younger writers were loyal to him not as a lit- 
erary artist, but as a person, and possibly as the ‘‘épico en prosa del 
liberalismo nacional’? — to use Unamuno’s own characterization.** 
He realized that the new literary style, or styles, differed essentially 
from his own, but at the same time he attributed it to a difference 
of conception of style. He was resigned to exclusion from the 
narrow circle of the modern artistic élite, but he seriously ques- 

50Cf, Ezequiel Enderiz, ‘‘ Unamuno,’’ in La Libertad, February 14, 1920. 

51Cf. Antonio Espina, ‘‘Libro de otro tiempo: Benito Pérez Galdés, 
Fisonomias sociales,’’ in Revista de Occidente, 1 (1924), 114-117. 


52Cf. La Repiblica de las letras, 1 (No. 15, July 22, 1907). 
83Cf, Miguel de Unamuno, ‘‘Galdés en 1901,’’ in Espana, January 8, 1920. 
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tioned the validity of the judgment of his young contemporarie; 
who ruled out his vision of Spanish life. ‘‘Yo imagino, sin em. 
bargo,’’ he said, ‘‘un tiempo en que cambiaran de parecer logs que 
hoy empiezan a verme como un viejo maniatico, obstinado en tomar 
en serio las luchas del siglo XIX y en ver por todas partes super. 
vivencias del absolutismo.’’®* 

Did the personality of Galdés, which reflects the personality of 
modern, Spain, disappear with the rise of the so-called Generation 
of 1898? A possible answer to this question is implied in the fol. 
lowing summary of the achievements and failures of the ‘‘ninety. 
eighters:’’ 


Asi, el movimiento de la generacién del 98 supone un verdadero renacimiento 
espiritual, un cambio total de rumbo, un nuevo criterio, unas nuevas tablas de 
valores, en suma. La falta de cohesién, debida, sin duda, a la sobra de in. 
dividualidad del temperamento nacional, hace este movimiento caético, y 
todavia ineficaz respecto a la masa del pais, cuya ideologia, salvo acaso en lo 
politico, continia netamente ochocentista, pero no basta a desvirtuarlo.55 


Perhaps it was the persistence of nineteenth-century ideology in the 
Spanish masses which brought about the resurgence of Galdis’ 
popularity during the recent tragedy in Spain.®® Would it be fool- 
hardy to suggest that, in some subtle way, the so-called Generation 
of 1898 may have shared in the legacy of personality which Galdés 
bequeathed unto the modern Spanish masses? 


54 Cf. Luis Bello, ‘‘ Aniversario de Galdés: Didlogo antiguo,’’ in El Sol, 
January 4, 1928. 

55Cf. Ricardo Baeza, ‘‘Azorin y la generacién del 98,’’ in El Sol, Septem- 
ber 4, 1926. 

56Cf. Maria Zambrano, ‘‘Misericordia,’’ in Hora de Espaia, No. xxi, 
September 1938, pp. 29-52. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATERIALS FROM THE PUEBLO 
INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO 


By Avureuio M. Esprnosa 
Stanford University 


The following materials were collected in 1931.1 In our Indian 
texts, the consonants have the conventional English sounds, and the 
vowels have the conventional Spanish sounds. There are some ex- 
ceptions. The consonant g always has the sound of g in go, even 
before ¢ or 7. The digraphs bh, dh, kh, ph, th, indicate strongly 
aspirated b, d, k, p, and t. Double r indicates a multiple-vibrant r, 
similar to the Spanish. A small circle under a consonant indicates 
that the consonant is syllabic. A glottal stop is represented by an 
apostrophe. A tilde over a vowel indicates nasality. Accentuation 
is according to the Spanish rules. A grave accent mark indicates 
secondary stress. 

There is of course no attempt to indicate intonation or the exact 
qualities of vowels. 


1. SAN JUAN HYMN TO THE SUN 


Ta send6 newe napoa hele ioke unge! 
Napoa hele! 

Ta send6 napoa! 

Newe bi sendé ioke unge! 

Napoa newe; napoa éhendi! 


(Old man sun has arrived here at our Pueblo! 
It has arrived! 

Old man sun has arrived! 

My master has arrived at the Pueblo! 

It has arrived here; it has arrived now!) 


2. SAN JUAN HYMN TO THE MOON 


Yo eme pho sendé napoa! Hée! 
Oke unge napoa newe! 


18ee Journal of American Folk-Lore, xLix, 69-133. 
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Isoge ioke unge hena napoa! 
Newe ene isoge! Hée! 


(Old man moon has arrived! Hée! 

It has arrived here at our Pueblo! 

When it arrived it came down (to sit) here! 
And here it sat down! Hée!) 


3. SANTA CLARA HYMN TO THE SUN, I 


Naémbi than séndé nena tsan tamé é di newi kha pho owinge! 
Naptwe poa heri na iho gihi chan po! 
Hera gi ciida po. 


(Old man sun has arrived at our pueblo now when light is coming! 
Now that it has arrived we are rejoicing! 
We offer our thanks to it.) 


4, SANTA CLARA HYMN TO THE SUN, II 


Naémbi than sénd6 lewi sampie wiah6 na télome. 
Nai hapé enii na iho itolo ’a. 

Hela lewi haré owinge. 

Hoipo se yemt ka. 


(Old man sun has gone to the west to ask for water from the rain 
gods. 

We are asking for rain from the rain gods. 

For that reason it has rained in our pueblo. 

And for that reason we are glad.) 


5. TAOS PRAYER TO THE SUN 


Tulena, ki tomena, ¢ awime meg, awime meg, konowai hon mega, 
apona ha poaba naitina huwaita komu waina éddate, awiso chai 
daho haba konowai hon mega. Huki awiso me leho sholene, palgita’a 
ki pease nabwea wa’aki pilmuwa. 


(Sun, our father, just as you have travelled without tiring since 
the creation of the world, so we, your children, make this sacrifice 
to you, also without tiring. And we ask for rain, so that our crops 
may grow and so that there will be vegetation throughout the year.) 


\ 
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6. BALLAD-LIKE REFRAIN FROM SAN JUAN, I 


Whensabe | medial bd is often a voiced bilabial continuant in Tewa, 
as in Spanish] disime! Tobaya disime! 
Yo, ayoa, wa! Hiana towi! 


(The Navahoes go weeping! They go over the mountains weeping ! 
Yo, ayoa, wa! Here our song ends!) 


7. BALLAD-LIKE REFRAIN FROM SAN JUAN, II 


Whensabe sayego naikema! Na hoyo! 
Hiana towi! 


(The Navahoes do not wish to be friends! They refuse peace! 
Here our song ends!) 


8. BALLAD-LIKE REFRAIN FROM SAN JUAN, III 

Séngiribé, séngiritaraé, séngirijiaé! Nandah6 orimé! 

Dimeihé Whensabe oinge. Heainho si pirimbé. 

Sea séngirihdé, séngiritaraé, séngirijiaé! 

(Good-bye, brothers, good-bye, fathers, good-bye, mothers! 

We are going away. We are going to fight the Navahoes. 

Do not weep. So good-bye, brothers, good-bye, fathers, good-bye, 
mothers!) 


9. SAN JUAN NURSERY RHYMES, I 


Musa ban saya mu. (This eat is like his grandmother. 
Musa ban heté mu. This cat is like his grandfather. 
Musa ban paré mu. This cat is like his older brother. 
Musa ban jia mu. This cat is like his mother. 
Musa ban tara mu. This cat is like his father. 
Musa ban tytiu mu. This cat is like his little sister. 
Heramba ibe isande That is why he defecates 

ibe bo isoyonde. and urinates in bed.) 


10. SAN JUAN NURSERY RHYMES, II 
Side e, tong, tong, tong, pingwaye dimén, pingwaye dimén. 


(When the arrow-shots are heard, tong, tong, tong, the little 
birds fly to the mountains, fly to the mountains. ) 
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The sun our father (tulena ki tomena), the moon (b’ana), the 
stars (bahisana), and the earth our mother (patna kikama) are 
our gods. Thunder and lightning are the good spirits (sachina). 
They are like angels. To the Indian who goes out to hunt we always 
say, ‘‘May the thunder spirits bring you luck (Sachin kdsopoye 
uma)’’. Sickness, such as colds, or accidents of any kind, are caused 
by the gods. Paralysis, headaches and madness are caused by 
the evil spirits (twagoytiina akémene) and by witches (chahena). 
To cure the sick we sing and pray to the sun, and we ery out to 
drive away the evil spirits. 
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11. SAN JUAN LULLABY 


Arrerri, arrerri, oy6 hawabé! 
Wewo hugwi it6é tsabio, tsabio send6. 
Si pirib6é, Oyé kumbe, nabi afiu keyé. 


(La, la, la, la, go to sleep, baby! 
The tsabio (bugaboo), the old tsabio will get you. 
Be quiet. Go to bed and sleep, my dear little baby.) 


12. ASKING FOR A NEW TOOTH (SAN JUAN) 


Ta sendé, ta sendé, weé, wae sambi dimé. 
(Old sun, old sun, take this tooth and give me a new one.) 


13. ASKING FOR A NEW TOOTH (TAOS) 


An tomena tulena, mami wie wiaya, shoi chemai. 
(My father sun, take this tooth and give me a better one.) 


14. TAOS SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


15. CHRISTIAN INVOCATIONS FROM TAOS 


An Tomena Wayama enkana Milhina mdama. 

(May God My Father and the Virgin Mother help us.) 
Yeane Ki Tomena Wayama ti melemei, nowam guwi cona chugai. 
(That is what we ask God Our Father, that he keep you in good 
health. ) 

Tha’a Ki Tomena Wayama! 
(Thanks to God Our Father!) 
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16. SAN JUAN BLESSING FORMULA 


Nansi pawe. 
Nansi céngewe. 
Sanwhen wiwe. 
Ehesi. 


17. SAN JUAN WATER-SPIRITS 


A San Juan Indian went out to look for his horses near the river. 
He heard singing in the river. He approached and saw a man and 
a woman swimming in the water and singing. Both were naked. 
He wished to speak to them, but they got into the water and never 
eame out again. They are water-people. 


18. SANTO DOMINGO WITCHES 


In Santo Domingo there are many witches, kanakyaya or kana- 
tyaya. They fly through the air in balls of fire. They become owls, 
eoyotes and pigs. At night owls can be heard whistling around the 
houses like this: ‘‘Whrsh ... whrsh... whrsh .. . whrshsh!’’ 

When an owl is killed it is always best to throw it into the fire so 
it will not come back. The ashes should be then thrown away and 
the witch will really die. 

Coyotes are witches also. When a coyote howls once, but with a 
very long howl, the enemy is approaching. 

To keep witches away from a house wooden crosses are placed 
over the door. 


19. SAN ILDEFONSO WITCHES 


One winter night a bear was running around the pueblo of San 
Ildefonso. The Indians came out and turned the dogs on the bear. 
The bear disappeared suddenly. The next day they found the bear’s 
tracks in the snow leading to a man’s house. The bear was an 
Indian witch. 

There was once a Mexican who lived near San Ildefonso named 
Atanasio Montes Vigil, who said that he did not believe in witches. 
He told the Indians of the pueblo that they could not become 
coyotes. The San Ildefonso Indians then took him to a little hill 
near the pueblo and changed him into a coyote. He ran around for 
a while with a tail and long ears and howling exactly like a coyote. 
Then they changed him into a man again. 
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20. SAN JUAN WITCHES 


At San Juan witches fly through the air in the form of balls of 
fire. They spit fire from their mouths as they fly. Sometimes 
witches even go to church, but they have no faith. 

Once a coyote entered a San Juan house through a window. The 
people suspected that it was a witch. A man cried out, ‘Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph!’’, and the coyote ran away at once. Some of the 
Indians of the pueblo followed the coyote, but they returned to 
the pueblo when they saw that it became a tall man and disap. 
peared suddenly. 

There are two kinds of rabbits, good rabbits and bad rabbits. If 
one kills good rabbits and eats them, it is all right. But bad rabbits 
are witches. If one kills them and eats them, they can come back to 
life again. 

Owls are half men and half animals. They are witches. 


NOTES 


1. The word ta (variants tan, than) means sun, and send6é (variant séd6) 
means old, old man. My San Juan Spanish-speaking informer translated ta 
send6 as el viejo sol or nuestro padre sol. 

5. Tulena ki tomena means literally Sun our father. The word tulena has 
the variants toulena, tolena, tudena, shulena. Tomena, father, has a very open 
0, similar to English o in or, and has the variant tamena. 

11. This San Juan lullaby shows very strong Spanish influence. It appears 
to be an adaptation of a Spanish form. Arrerré is evidently the San Juan form 
of the Spanish arrorri, a la rurru or alarri. The whole lullaby is quite similar 
to such well known Spanish versions as the following, the first of which has 
similar forms in New-Mexican Spanish: 


Duerme, nifio chiquito, 
que viene el coco, 
y se lleva a los mifios 
que duermen poco. 


A la rurru, a la rurru, 
duérmete, nifio, 
que a las dos de la tarde 
ya estas dormido. 


See Rodriguez Marin, Centos populares espaioles, 1, 1-42. 


12 and 13. The custom of having children throw a fallen or extracted tooth 
to the sun and at the same time asking the sun for a new one seems to be 
widespread among the Pueblo Indians. Aside from the San Juan and Taos 
formulae I have the following information from Acoma and Isleta: 

When Acoma children lose a tooth they go to the East where the sun rises 
with corn meal and the tooth. They spread the corn meal on the sand and 
place the tooth there. Then they put some prayer-sticks on the sand and pray 
to the sun for another tooth. This they do early in the morning. 

At Isleta a child who loses a tooth throws it at the sun and asks for a 
new one. 
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The pueblos of Isleta, San Juan and Taos have been in direct contact with 
Spanish culture for more than three centuries. Many of the Indians of these 
ueblos speak Spanish fluently. In Spanish New Mexico the same custom exists, 
and the Spanish formula recited by the children is practically the same as 
that of the San Juan and Taos pueblos; it is in reality identical with the Taos 
version. This was published by me many years ago in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, XXIII, 21: 
Sol, sol, 
toma este diente, 
y dame otro mejor. 


I believe that the Indians have taken over a New-Mexican Spanish custom 
(and also the formula) that happened to fit in with their cult to the sun. The 
Spanish custom itself may be a survival of traditional sun worship, which is by 
no means an exclusive patrimony of the Pueblo Indians. In Spain, however, 
the custom seems to be somewhat different. Children throw the tooth at the 
roof of the house instead of the sun, and recite a formula very similar to the 
New-Mexican Spanish and Indian formulae: 


Tejadito nuevo, 
toma este diente, 
y dame otro nuevo. 


In Chile, the custom is to throw the tooth at a little mouse. It is possible, 
however, that ratoncito may be a mere phonetic substitution for tejadito: 


Ratoncito, 
toma este dientecito 
y dame otro mas bonito. 


See also Biblioteca de las tradiciones populares espaiiolas, 1v, 89, and Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, above cited. 


16. My San Juan informer, an old Indian who spoke Spanish perfectly, did 
not know what these words meant, although while reciting them he went 
through the ordinary procedure of the Catholic blessing. He thought they 
were old Indian words. 

It is of course obvious that the words Nansi pawe are not Indian words at 
all, but the phonetic remnants of En el nombre del Padre. In the Spanish 
blessing the words that follow are y del Hijo, but the San Juan formula ap- 
parently repeated the words en el nombre, and hence again Nansi. What the 
word céngewe means we do not know. It may be archaic San Juan Indian 
speech, meaning del Hijo. The words Sanwhen wiwe are also baffling, but again 
they may be partly phonetic remnants, partly archaic Indian elements, that 
mean or translate y del Espiritu Santo. The end of the formula is of course 
quite clear. Ehesi is the Spanish Amén Jesis. 

See the similar, but more obviously Spanish formulae from Acoma and 
Zui, in Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxx, 495-496, and xxxI, 550-552. 

18, 19, 20. For more Pueblo Indian witch incidents and tales see also 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxvii, 74-80, 91-92, 95, 106-108, 124-125, 130- 
132. Many more have been published. Witchcraft is widespread among the 
Pueblo Indians. In some cases there is evidence of European influence 
through Spanish sources. Some of these incidents, beliefs, and even some of the 
longer tales, have Spanish and New-Mexican Spanish parallels. See especially 
José Manuel Espinosa, Spanish Folk-tales from New Mezico (New York, 
1927), pp. 168-173; Journal of American. Folk-Lore, xxii, 4-7, and Man, xxvu, 
nos. 70 and 80. 
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